











NET SALES GAIN 194 PER CENT NOT SILENT—but, ‘‘a sound so faint one 
ever corresponding II months of previous year can scarce distinguish it from silence” 





! The American Tourist, Fully Equipped, $2350 

: . Four passengers. Motor, four cylinders, . supplying five lamps; $50 Warner s 

1 % : ee bore, 5-inch stroke. Wheel base ometer; fine plate glass wind shield; 

s e 118 inches. ‘Tires, 387x4 inches; front and self-starter; fine mohair top and curtains; 
ee) rear on Q. D. demountable rims. high tension magneto and storage battery; 

? 4 $2350 includes regular equipment as fol- one extra rim; shock absorber; robe rail ; 

' 8 lows: Electric light dynamo outfit com- foot rest; horn; jack, tools and tire repair 


plete with generator and storage battery outfit. 
.) ee . : \ 


Self Starting M ERIC N Electrically Lighted 


; : UNDERSLUNG 


d S HE “American Underslung” is being adopted on all sides. The low center of gravity means safety and added comfort. 
Its design is the chief topic of conversation. It marks a 

transformation in automobiles. It forces the conventional 
a | “overhead” frame further and further into the past. The larger wheels mean easier riding, tire economy and maxi- 


The straight line drive means less wasted power. 


- E Eight years’ results In. the use of the underslung principle ™"™ tougher asbtce i 

t, 3 brings an universal demand in every territory. Unquestionable The undersiung frame permits the direct and practical Intro- 
BS evidence is the increase in sales of 194 per cent in eleven months duction of all these distinct advantages. 

. a over the corresponding period of a year ago. We have fully equipped each type. There are .“‘no extras.” 
“i Here is a line of cars of superior construction. Their distinc- We want you to Investigate at once the ‘“‘American Scout” at 

E a tive lines force inquiries. They are fundamentally different but $1475, the “American Tourist” at $2350 and the “‘American Trav- 

7 | het freaks. They abound in talking points for the dealer. We eler” at $4500. Write today for a 1913 catalogue and simple 
_ back them up with the most attractive sales contract of the treatise on the “Advantages of Underslung Construction.” Ad- 
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The Specifications Sell 
MOON Cars 


To All Dealers—J. W. MOON 








Most All Cars Look Good — But — 414” x 5” T-Head Motor 
—46 Actual Brake H.-P.—121” Wheel Base — 36” x 4” 
Tires — Quick Demountable Rims — Chassis Built to Stand 
70 H. P.— Value Found Only in The MOON — Sells the Cars 





T-Head Motor Costs Seema” other car sold for under 
More to Build Che oo ae 
| The famous MOON T-Head Mo- assis 7 OH. y tan 

MOON Service Best for t0'—Long Stroke—4}2x5—46 Ac- delet 
‘Dealers and Owners tual Brake H. P.—represents five ee Pde nicer gga 
: years of development. This gen- Secs nt set en J in ¥ oe 
HE MOON Service to wine T-Head construction is iden- adce onneds ie plete 37 
Dealers and Owners and tical with that of the best $5,000 MOON “40.” This is Protéction 

the MOON Guarantee are as_ and $6,000 cars. You cannot find ur 


much a part of each sale as the 


“Wie for Duceptve itentwre MOON Motor Car Co., St. Louis 
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OVER 800 
4" PISTON RINGS 
Ground in 10 Hrs. 


And every one accurately and beauti- 
fully finished. 









This output has often been obtained 
on the HEALD PISTON RING 
GRINDER without sacrificing quality 
for quantity. 





The Heald Machine Company 
26 New Bond St., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ELGIN RACES BRING OUT: SPEED TALENT 3 .3.0:0's «0:0 Saale aera 5 


Entry list for meet of Chicago Automobile Club contains thirty- 
four nominations — Fiat, Benz and Mercedes among foreign 
talent—tTetzlaff breaks course record in practice 


IGNITION: STARTER CO. SUED ON: CONFRAGE  .:6.0:00% se siete 8 
Aristos Co. of New York, eastern distributer of Disco starter, 
alleges violation of agreement by manufacturer 

KING MOTOR: CAR ©0O. IR DIPPIGUE TICS is soe cine rbheyusaeecn 9 


A. Harvey Sons Mfg. Co. files petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
against Detroit concern—Creditors meet to consider action 





) BEE eR | 5-0. 6. Soe heeled sda oie die ead kobe S gee 4 26 ace oie 00 10 
ALBERTA PROUD OF ITS MOTOR STRENGTH...............-.. 11 
— Claim made it has more cars than any of: other provinces of 
dominion 
] | RULES OUT FOR NEXT YEAR’S GRAND PRIX.............-2005 12 


Automobile Club of France will allow only 14.1 miles per gallon 
in way of fuel consumption to each car—- European makers 
renew interest in racing and many old-timers will return 


ons MILWAUKEE COURSE READY FOR RACING.................4-. 13 
| Circuit expected to be in shape for training for Grand Prix and 
Vanderbilt next week—Roads reported in fine shane 
WISHART BREAKS AMERICAN TRACK RECORDS............... 14 
Driver of Mercer wins event—wWilcox in Cino takes second place 
HIGH PRICE OF GASOLINE ALARMS ENGLAND................ 16 


Users organize and protest against charge made for fuel—ltnvesti- 
gation made of method of distribution and supply 
ARKANSAS TAKES KINDLY TO THE MOTOR.................. 17 
County in which Little Rock is located has 2,500 cars — Fruit 
growers just becoming interested in use of trucks 
AUSTRALIA THROUGH AMERICANS EYES .)...6.sccccccisicscenane 18 
Harry W. Cooper, former Chicagoan, now selling cars at Sidney, 
reports his observations on trade conditions 
1913 CADILLAC HAS INCREASED POWER... 0. ccccvestssceasscn 32 
Chief changes are in the motor—Improved Delco electric starting, 
lighting and ignition system a feature for new season 
SOME: PHASES OF CONTRACT: SELIVERY «<0. 856 hs LSA 36 
When motor delivery systems are perfected mercantile houses will 
have outside concerns which specialize in this line do hauling 
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DEPARTMENTS 

Coming Motor Events........ 11 From the Four Winds........ 40 f 
Routes and Touring Information. Current Motor Patents....... 42 
Deparapeie si. ads'k «6 00's 0 20 # Motorists’ Bookman.......... 43 
| Readers’ Clearing House...... -24 Among Makers and Dealers.... 44 
| Manufacturers’ Communications 30 Development Briefs.......... 46 

| f Motor Car Repair Shop...... 31 Brief Business Announcements. 50 RAINELAND 
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Motor Cars 


Band 


Around the body of every 
Alco isa white band. It is 
a badge of superiority. It 
is a symbol of speed, spon- 
taneity, luxury, beauty and 
culture. Within this 
“charmed circle” there is 
comfort rare in a motor car. 
One finds convenience capitalized with a wealth of little things such as wide doors, gen- 
erous low seats, rich thick carpeting, an illuminated step and hardware wrought to endure. 
One year ago the Alco adopted the white band. Since then seventeen cars have 
adapted it. It is simple to copy a white band or a door, but difficult indeed to copy 
what the white band stands for. No one can ever copy the Alco in full and charge 
less than $6000 for the imitation. That is the price of the Alco. 
It is intended for those whose motoring tastes desire a car a little better than the 
usual high priced automobile. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 1895 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Builders also of Alco Motor Trucks and Alco Taxicabs 


Chicago Branch: 2501 Michigan Avenue. 10 Canadian Headquarters: 
Boston Branch: 567 Boylston Street. . 2)\ 4280 St. Catherine Street, West, Montreal. 


Twice winner of the race Y’ for the Vanderbilt Cup 
SS” 




















When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age. 
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$3.00 PER YEAR 


THE HOME STRETCH ON THE ELGIN ROAD RACE COURSE, WITH THE STARTING LINE AND GRAND STAND IN THE DISTANCE 


Entry List for Meet of Chicago Automobile Club Contains Many Nominations—Fiat, 
Benz and Mercedes Among Foreign Talent—Notable Drivers Will Compele 
—Teddy Tetzlaff Breaks Course Record in Practice 


HICAGO, Aug. 27—The Chicago Au- 

tomobile Club and the Elgin Automo- 
bile Road Race Association, with only 7 
Weeks in which. to, work, are on the eve 
of the third annual Elgin road races, with 
every promise of a most successful meet- 
ing. They have a larger entry list than 
ever before, they have a good course; 
and there is every indication that they 
will be favored by a large attendance 
of enthusiasts. 

There will be five events in all staged, 
hon-stock instead of stock, as in previous 
years, and. with a free-for-all for the 
trump card. that, has brought together a 
rare field of American and foreign cars 


By C. G. Sinsabaugh 


and the pick of the drivers of the coun- 
try. Benz, Fiat and Mercedes from the 
othef*’side of the Atlantic will contest 
for supremacy with such makes as the 
Knox, National, Mercer, Falear and Ma- 
son, while piloting these will be such 
celebrities as Teddy. Tetzlaff, holder. of the 
world’s road record; Ralph Mulford, win- 
ner of the Vanderbilt; Ralph de Palma, al- 
most winner ofthe 500-mile race at In- 
dianapolis; Erwin Bergdoll, winner of the 
last Fairmount; Hughie Hughes of the 


Mereer, Spencer Wishart, Charley" MéPz * 


Gil Anderson, Neil Whalen and a host of 


lesser lights. Bruce-Browne was to have 
driven but his car did not arrive from 
France in time. 

As usual, there will be 2 days of racing. 
On the first day there will be "three 
events run simultaneously—the Jencks 
trophy race for cars under 230 inches, 
the Aurora trophy for 231-300 class cars 
and the Illinois cup for the 301-450 class. 
On the second day the Elgin National 
Watch Co. trophy and the free-for-all 
will be run simultaneously. 

In these five events twelve makes of 
ears have been entered. There should have 
been thirteen; had the-French Peugeot 
made good. An effort was made to get 
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three of the French Peugeots for Elgin, 
E. C. Patterson: of Chicago and R. J. 
Collier of New York offering to import 
them. It looked as if the deal would go 
through, for last week Paul Lacroix wired 
that he had cable advices from Europe to 
the effect that the cars were on the water 
and that they would reach New York oa 
the Provence last Saturday. But the boat, 


came in without the cars, and so hope . 


of getting them was abandoned. This 
led to Patterson nominating David Bruée- 
Brown for his driver, the car selected 
being E. E. Hewlett’s Fiat, which Brown 
drove to victory last year at Savannah. 
Patterson also entered Whalen in the Na- 
tional. 
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Elginites are trying out a proposition of 
Tetzlaff’s. That is to put baled straw 
on the turns so that in case a ear does 
run wild there and run off the course it 
will hit the bales of straw and possibly 
save an upset. The straw bales being 
merely stacked up, the tendency would be 
to simply check the speed of the car and 
force it back on the course again. 
Practice is Conservative 

Although the course was practically 
ready last Saturday, it was not until 
Monday that official practice started, 
Then only six or seven cars came out, and 
no great speed was developed. The 
drivers were feeling their way, evidently 
waiting until today before opening up. 
The possibilities of the course were 
shown this noon when Teddy Tetzlaff in 
the Fiat 70 made four circuits, each one 
under the previous record for one lap— 
7:13, made by Mulford in the Lozier last 
year. His best effort was his second lap, 
which was covered in 6:55.23, an average 
of 74.2 miles per hour for the 8.4 mile 
circuit. Hughes in the Mercer also beat 














SIDES OF THE COURSE BANKED WITH BALES OF STRAW Mulford’s old record, turning the trick in 
LIST OF ENTRIES FOR THIRD ANNUAL ELGIN ROAD RACES. 
JENCKS TROPHY. 

Friday, August 30, 11 a.+m. 
96 miles, or 12 laps. 
Car. Entrant. Driver. Bore. Stroke. 
Mason = Special........... F. S. Duesenberg..... H.'. Endicott ..........33 5 
jg eee 1 Ik RE eterna Re pa Moe Brothers ........ BWV a DEOR: og Cds a sie s oe 4 
Herreshoff, 20, 1909...... Herreshoff Motor Co..W. G. Wordingham...3%% eS 
AURORA TROPHY. 
152.5 miles. or 18 laps. 
O12 Bereer: 360... kbc oes cS Mercer Auto Co....... er RARGORE: shai eRe cece te oie 436 5 
32 Falear Special 1912...... Fal Auto°-Cos ooi5 So asd ERTIEEE ss aos wine be co -¥ 4% 5M 
33 Falear Special .......... Fal Auto Co. 3 735 60% NNN 06 haa) als Vers (ee ca woo. ad 4% 5% 
34. Mason Special .......... F. S. Duesenberg ..... a I er eee 3% 5 
Sb: -ehercer’ 26.9 5 ca tas Mercer Auto Co....... OS eer eee 436 514 
36. Mercer: 35 T..........73...0 Mercer Atte Ca, 65 25 I ree eae 43, 5 
ILLINOIS. TROPHY. 
203 miles, or 24 laps. 
21 RAMEE AOL S oo sce aa tng ees Stutz Motor Car Co...Anderson ............. 434 5% 
22, Rayfield six, -1913........... EP UCIC Mover COs, ss EIOUOR - os <is-oj0'h 4.0409 00 4 5% 
23 National 40, 1911........ Fred Cummiskey ..... hg Ses RRR ee Gi 5 5} 
are: COU UE es ee ha daw See men Motor: Car 0% ss MOTe a cs cise cbse see ds 434 5% 


Numerous Newcomers Entered 


Many new faces appear in the entry 


list. The Mason, represented by two dif- 
ferent sizes of cars, makes its Elgin bow, 
while the Rayfield six is in the racing 
game for the first time. The Rayfield is 
made in Springfield, Ill. 

Owing to the limited time in which 
the promoters had to work, the course 
could not be altered much, but then it did 
not need it. Of course, it would be bet- 
ter if a couple of narrow spots on the 
backstretch could be widened. This would 
have been attended to had it been known 
positively that the races were to be run; 
but there was so much delay in reaching 
a determination to have the meet that it 
was necessary to pass this up for this 
year. However, the course is in excellent 
shape today and evidently faster than 
last year, because of the time being made 
in practice. The turns at Hornbeek’s and 
McQueen’s have been cemented, as has 
the one at McLean’s, so it is thought 
the racers will not rip them up. 

As an additional factor of safety the 























WORKING ON CURVE AT THE SOUTH END OF TRACK 
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: 7:10.52. The two were the only ones who 
j really opened up. 

; Mulford met with hard luck today 
t when his mechanic, Chandler, was back- 
y kicked by the motor, the starting crank 
hitting him in the leg and somewhat in- 
eapacitating him. Later on Mulford had 
elutch trouble, but it is hoped he will be 
able to fix. it in time to start Saturday. 
Good Work by Association 

, The organization of the meet has been 
l thorough although hurried. The Elgin 
} Automobile Road Race Association, made 
l familiar with the work by 2 years of 
, experience, has attended to a thousand 
and one details. It has seen to fixing the 
E course, securing the soldiers and most 
2 important of all, financing the meet. The 
" insurance proposition threatened to be a 
2 stickler for some little time, which de- 
‘ layed matters considerably. No American 
t eompanies could be found willing to un- 
, dertake it, and even the English Lloyds 
quibbled some over the details. At one 
time it looked as even this would fail, 
whereupon the _ enthusiastic Elginites 
started to underwrite it themselves. 


Seatdhiuiailied 
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PRESS AND JUDGES STAND AT START AND FINISH LINE 








Enough were found to raise $15,000 for ie 
ELGIN NATIONAL TROPHY. this purpose, but luckily it was not E 
Saturday, August 31, 11 a. m. needed, for Lloyds finally. straightened E 
k 254 miles, or 30 laps. ah - é . t 
Fei fos emote Ralph Mulford .......Mulford ............... 434 out matters so the policy was issued last | 
MOPOeEOS oc cceersssccees W. H. Bertrand....... oT, eet, week . | 
Mason Special .......... F. S. Duesenberg..... PPR eee r f 
Mercedes ......-..-+ee0e ¢. J. Schroeder....... De PUMA: .. 6... ces one In the matter of soldiers, permission 
Fiat Seventy .66....6ccce B.. BE. Hewlett. .<.s.<< MP CRGINGE oo vidoe oo Cc aw eee ‘ : ty 
Falcar Special.....----.. WOE EIR en ako ks cock eens occ 224% was secured easily from Governor De- iZ 
~ 9 ‘ / | > / e e eyeune 
Stutz 1912 .........cecee Stutz Motor Car Co... Anderson ............. 434 neen of Illinois to use the militia, and t 
National 40, 1911........ Fred Cummiskey ..... WRESIEE 6.5.6.6) cass.0's oeciell with this sanction troops from Elgin, Au- 
OMG BWEE bo kca cities savas ideal) Motor Car CoO. . Mere ss. cacccceccscacs 434, - 
Beet chaees tite Mercer Auto Co....... Wishart ..............4.39 rora, Oak Park, Rockford, DeKalb and 
MRORQGE, Op Lids syut tid wiles ae Mercer Auto Co....... Hughes ..............- 436 Woodstock have been signed to guard the 
306 miles, or 36 laps. ‘a . 7 
nk ee Ee ss Ralph Mulford ...... a ae 434 5% there will be 250 of the soldiers, more 
MOTOR 6 oc coco onceten W. H. Bertrand....... 2) STEIN 1% j Pistons kt . a 
MOURNED sdivwesasshouns'e E. J. Schroeder....... De Palma .........2275.2 7.08 than last oo Extra precautions will be Hi 
taken this time to keep the course abso- 
lutely clear of spectators. 
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Falcar Special .......... ans Os a1 i256 és cia os dees pias Oda wade cas 41% 

FREE-FOR-ALL. course next Friday and Saturday. In all q 
Ly See eae SOM 5 fo, RR a Ree 7% 
Benz 1911 racer......... i Berean. <..<i<cs cea SOE MIOE oie Si eee ca vies 6.2 5 


7 6.3 
Natomas 40) i isi.ccseceuss Fred Cummiskey ..... 3 eee. 544 
MEGTCOR Se Eons cade sone. Mercer Auto Co.....:. i Re aa es aes 4.39 5 
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Promotor’s Energy Rewarded 





The Chicago Automobile Club had a 
hard task in rounding up the entries and 
it is to its credit that i, was able to 
list the star aggregation which is pre- 
sented. Fred J. Wagner, working in the 
east, and F. E. Edwards, chairman of the 
technical committee of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, in the west, are 
responsible for the thirty-four cars that 
are booked for’ the speed battle. The 
elub’s cup of happiness would have been 
filled to overflowing had it been possible 
to have secured the Peugeots, for it would 
have given an international flavor that 
would not have been without its effect 
on the motoring public of the central 
west. As it is, though, the club feels 
well satisfied with the showing it’ has 
made in this department’ and feels that 
it will stand favorable comparison with 
what Milwaukee will have to offer. The 
list of officials included men prominent 
in motoring, reading in part as follows: 








CSIC ERAS al 





Honorary Referee—George E. Hunter. 
Referee—David Beecroft, A. A, A. representa- 
tive. 
¥ alee eA > Clerk of Course—Morton H. Luce. 
THE HAIRPIN TURN ON THE EDGIN COURSE Technical Executive—F. E. Edwards. 
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[Ignition Starter Co. Sued on Contract 


Aristos Co. of New York, Eastern Distributor of Disco Ac- 
etylene Starter, Alleges Violation of Agreement 
by Detroit Manufacturer in Court Action 


EW YORK, Aug. 27—Word was re- 

ceived today by E. B. McDuffee, presi- 
dent of the Aristos Co., of New York, that 
suit has been filed in the United States 
district court for the eastern district of 
Michigan on behalf of the Aristos Co., de- 
manding damages of $325,000 from the 
Ignition Starter Co., of Detroit, alleging 
breach of contract. 

According to a copy of the bill of com- 
plaint the suit is based upon seven causes 
of action. The bill alleges that the Aristos 
Co. has been the eastern distributor for 
the Disco starter. That as such it pur- 
chased upwards of 4,000 starters for more 
than $50,000 and it complains that the 
contract conditions under which the 
starters were purchased were violated by 
the defendant company in numerous par- 
ticulars for which damages of $100,000 
is dtmanded. : 


For violation of an alleged agreement . 


not to advertise the Disco in the eastern 
section of the country except with refer- 
ence to the Aristos Co. as eastern dis- 
tributors, $10,000; lack of service, $75,- 
000; various elements of damage and loss 
caused by the alleged actions of the de- 
fendant company, $94,000 and for other 
reasons, $21,000. 

The suit is a law action and the usual 
course of such proceedings is to reach: an 
issue on the pleadings within 6 months 
of the date of filing and a hearing soon 
thereafter. 





VANCOUVER HOLDS BIG SHOW 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 24.—The Van- 
couver second annual show held under the 
auspices of the British Columbia Auto 
and Motor Trades Association and Premier 
McBride, is now in full swing, and is one 
of the finest displays ever seen in western 
Canada. It is being held in the stock 
judging pavillion, which, in addition to 
a floor space in the arena of 26,000 square 
feet, has a seating capacity for over 
7,000 people. Last year’s display in the 
machinery building was admitted to be a 
success, but this year’s show is at least 
five times as extensive, it being estimated 
that over $1,000,000 worth of cars are now 
on exhibition. 

A pleasing feature of this year’s show 
is that the association under whose aus- 
pices it is being held is now representative 
of the entire trade in this city, so that 
the’ exhibit embraces cars of every de- 
scription—commercial and pleasure, gaso- 
line, steam and electric—as well as a 
wide range of all ‘motor accessories. 

A feature of the show is the display 
of commercial cars,’ which is so great 





that special arrangements will be made in 
connection with next year’s show for a 
separate exhibit of this class. Some idea 
of the growth of the motor industry along 
these lines can be gathered from the fact 
that a little over 2 years ago there were 
twenty motor trucks in this city, and at 
the present time there are over 200. 
As an evidence of the interest taken 
in making a perfect exhibit, the fact may 
be mentioned that it has cost $4,500 to 
put the floor in condition to suit the 


exhibitors. This. is in addition to the . 


expense of the decorations which must be 
seen to be appreciated. The whole in- 
terior of the building is covered with 
artistic decorations the colors of the as- 
sociation, green and gold predominating. 
Among the makes of cars on exhibition 


are the Flanders, Detroit electric, Mc-. 


Laughlin, Glide, Peerless, Hudson, Hupmo- 
bile, Stevens-Duryea, Russell, Tudhope, 
Everitt Abbott-Detroit, Marathon, Federal 
truck, Cadillac, Winton, Albion truck, 
Argyll, and Packard. 


Vancouver is a motor city. This is not 
only on account of the saving of time 
effected for the business man in going 
from home to office, but because of the 
pleasure to be derived from jaunts into 
the country over roads which, through 
the efforts of the various motor associa- 
tions are rapidly being put into shape to 
rival the most famous thoroughfares in 
the world. ; 

At the present time there are in this 
city about 1700 power-driven machines, 
including motor cycles and _ business 
trucks, the latter’ of which are coming 
more and more into favor—through their 
adaptability to all kinds of work, and the 
speed with which the work is accom- 
plished compared to that of horse-drawn 
vehicles. 





ATLANTA’S FALL SHOW 

Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 22—Plans are going 
steadily forward for Atlanta’s third auto 
show, which is scheduled for the early fall. 
Instead of having the show at the tag end 
of the southern buying season, as was 
the case last year, this one will be given 
at a time when southerners are beginning 
to buy cars, it will come at a time when 
money is easiest in Dixie and it will come 
before any other shows have taken the 
edge off the enthusiasm of prospects. A\l- 
ready arrangements have been made to 
combine with another exhibition which 
comes after the motor show in the matter 
of decorations and in this way the motor 
show will get the benefit of decorations 


that cost $16,000 at a price a great deal 
less than that. Wylie West, acting as 
chairman of the show committee of the 
Atlanta Automobile and Accessory As. 
sociation, is in general charge of the work, 





IOWA’S STATE SHOW 

Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 24—The third 
annual Iowa motor car show held in con- 
nection with the Iowa state fair opened 
August 22, and will continue until next 
August 30. Thirty local dealers and a 
number of factories not represented locally 
have exhibits at the show. It is a busi- 
ness show strictly and no pretenses at 
decorations are made. The show is being 
held beneath the steel ampitheater at the 
race track. As approximately 300,000 
Iowa farmers attend the state fair an- 
nually, and the farmer is the big source of 
business for the dealers of this state, the 
local dealers are expecting many sales be- 
fore the fair is over. A large number of 
subagents will be appointed to handle the 
increased trade expected as a result of the 
stimulus to be given motor car buying by 
the agricultural element. 





REORGANIZE BERKSHIRE COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 27—A meeting of 
the stockholders of the Berkshire Motor 
Co. was held in Boston a few days ago 
for the purpose of reorganizing the con- 
cern. The Pittsfield, Electric Co. recently 
placed an attachment for $2,500 upon the 
stock of the company and this brought 
about the plan to reorganize because of 
the effect upon the company’s credit. It 
is believed that with the reorganization 
perfected the company will be able to 
tide over its difficulties and continue in 
business. The greater portion of the plant 
was moved some time ago from the Pitts- 
field Electric Co.’s building on Renue 
avenue, Pittsfield, Mass., to Cambridge, 
Mass. 





ATLAS MAY CONSOLIDATE 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 27—There is some 
talk now of the Atlas Motor Car Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., making a consolidation 
with a large western truck manufacturing 
company in case the plan for an increase 
in the capital stock of the company of 
$100,000 is not carried out. The receiver- 
ship of the Atlas Motor’ Car Co. of In- 
dianapolis prevented the Springfield com- 
pany from receiving the Silent Knight 
motors with which it was equipping its 
cars, so some plan had to be evolved in 
order to keep the company going and not 
have the present shutdown of the plant 
last too far into the 1913 season. Man- 
ager P. A. Williams is unable to predict 
just what course the directors will pursue 
at the meeting that has been called 
shortly, at which time the fate of the 
hoosier coneerns will no doubt be decided. 
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King Motor Car Co. Is in Difficulties 


ETROIT, MICH., aug. 28—Special 

telegram—At a meeting of the credi- 
tors of the King Motor Car Co., held at 
the Pontchartrain hotel on August 26 it 
was unanimously agreed that bankruptcy 
proceedings should be instituted at once 
against the King company. The stockhold- 
ers of the company were also in favor of 
such action. Accordinglysa petition in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy was filed August 27 
by E. G. Wasey, acting for Graves & 
Hatch, attorneys for the A. Harvey Sons 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., of this city, which firm is 
one of the principal creditors of the King 
Co. The Harvey company has been furn- 
ishing principally flywheels to the King 
company. 

At the present time the judges are out of 
the city so that the petition will not be 
acted upon until Monday or Tuesday of 
next week, when it is probable that the 
Security Trust Co. will be named as re- 
ceiver. It is expected that the plant and 
machinery will be sold to the highest bid- 
der and that the manufacture of King cars 
will be discontinued at once according to 
Mr. Wasey. The liabilities of the King 
company are approximately $361,000 while 
a representative of The Motor and Acces- 
sories Manufacturers’ Association recently 
appraised the assets at $132,000. This, 
figure, however, is considered to be rather 
high by the creditors, who believe that a 
settlement on the basis of 25 cents on 
the dollar is all that can be expected. 





BUSINESS IN NORTH YAKIMA 

North Yakima, Wash., Aug. 24—This 
city, with a population of 15,000, bought 
107 cars in 1912, according to figures 
by dealers there. The sandy, dusty roads 
through the reclaimed desert lands made 
the low-priced lighter cars more in de- 
mand, as they have been found to stand 
up better under conditions in the valley. 

There were sold in North Yakima in 
the summer passed sixteen Hudsons, seven 
Everetts, thirty Fords, eight Overlands, 
four Reos, ten Studebakers, two Whites, 
five Velies, one Leverne, five Cases, five 
Michigans, four Mitchells, three Franklins, 
three Chalmers, five Oaklands, one Cadillac, 


two Stoddard-Daytons and one Pierce- 
Arrow. 





ESTERLINE MOVES TO SPEEDWAY 

Indianapolis, ;,Ind., Aug. 27—-Announce- 
ment was made last week of the purchase 
of one-half the capital stock of the Ester- 
line Co., LaFayette, Ind., by Carl Fisher 
and J. G. Allison, owners of the Presto- 
Lite Co. and the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
Way. The capital stock of the company 
18 $250,000. The plant at present located 
at LaFayette, Indiana, will be moved 
to Indianapolis, and will locate at Speed- 
way, Iisher and Allison’s ‘‘Horseless 


City.’’ There is to be no change in man- 
agement. ; 


A. Harvey Sons Mfg. Co. Files Petition in Involuntary Bank- 
ruptcy Against Detroit Concern—Creditors Meet to 
- Consider Action—Early Settlement Expected 


Although no announcement hitherto has 
been made, it is known that the company 
has had under test for more than a year, 
a combined electric starting and lighting 
equipment for motor cars. 

The Esterline Starter is to be unique 
in many respects, and a rather radical de- 
parture from the electric starting devices 
now on the market. One of the most im- 
portant lines to be manufactured is a new 
electric lamp for motor vehicles, which the 
company has developed. 





MAY ALLOW CARS IN PARKS 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 28—Whether 
motor cars should be allowed in the 
national parks of the country will be a 
question of discussion at this year’s con- 
ference of park superintendents to be held 
in Yosemite National Park early in 
October. 

Secretary of the Interior Fisher decided 
recently that the problem was becoming 
so important that it should be studied 
earefully and he is inviting members of 
motoring associations and all interested in 
any way with the question to go to the 
Yosemite in October to take up the 
problem. 

Hundreds of requests reach the Interior 
Department yearly asking permission to 
take cars into national parks and bills 
granting such rights have been introduced 
into Congress. All the requests have been 
denied because of the danger to other 
travel. 





WINDSHIELD LITIGATION 

Troy, O., Aug. 27—The Troy Carriage 
Sunshade Co., holder of the Lingley wind- 
shield patent No. 890667, covering shields 
having the double-arm joint, so con- 
structed that the upper sash can be angled 
to provide the ventilator, rain view and 
other positions necessary in a shield in- 
tended for fore-door bodies, has taken a 
decree by consent’ from the Polson Mfg. 
Co., of Buffalo, that institution agreeing 
to discontinue the manufacture of such a 
type of shield, it is announced. It also 
has taken a decree by consent from the 
Sprague Umbrella Co., of Norwalk, 0O., 
which institution has arranged to license 
under the Lingley patent. 


IGNITION STARTER REORGANIZING 





Detroit, Mich., Aug. 26—Growth of the 
Ignition Starter Co. is evidenced by the 
news that this concern is reorganizing 
and increasing its capital to $500,000. To 
manufacture the Disco electric lighting, 
starting and ignition equipment the plant 
of the Gray Motor Co. has been taken 


over, giving the Ignition Starter Co. 20,- 
000 square feet of additional floor space. 
The increase in the capital stock has 
been based on the increased value of as- 
sets of the company and for putting new 
capital into the business for further de- 
velopments. 





HOLDS STATE LAW SUPREME 

Milwaukee, Wis—A decision by At- 
torney General Bancroft of Wisconsin 
that no city, village, county or other form 
of government lesser than the state can 
make any laws or ordinances fixing re- 
quirements with regard to the operation 
of motor vehicles which conflict with the 
state law has brought dozens of cities and 
villages to their senses. 

The state law, which is declared su- 
preme by the attorney general, fixes the 
speed of motor cars in cities at 15 miles 


.per hour, and on country roads at 25 


miles per hour. The object of the law 
is to make the speed limits uniform 
throughout the state. Some cities have 
made limits of 10 and 12 miles per hour, 
while Milwaukee county has passed a 
law making the limit on country roads 20 
miles per hour. All of these ordinances 
are outlawed by the decision, although 
many city attorneys declare they will carry 
the.cases to the highest court to determine 
if the state has the power to rule abso- 
lutely in such cases. 

La Crosse, Wis., has an ordinance 
fixing the speed at street intersections at 
6 miles per hour. The attorney general 
says local requirements are taken care of 
by the provision in the state law which 
requires every driver to proceed at a 
speed which is ‘‘reasonable and safe’’ at 
all times. 





BOSTON TO HAVE TRUCK GARAGE 

Boston, Mass, Aug. 27—The Fenway 
Garage Co. was formed in Boston last 
week, carrying.a capitalization of $425,- 
000, the common.,.stock being $250,000, 
with $175,000 5 per cent gold serial bonds. 
The new company has purchased 67,327 
square feet of land bounded by Ipswich 
and Landsdowne streets and the American, 
League baseball park. Plans have been 
drawn for a two-story building of rein- 


forced conerete so arranged that other 


floors may be added later. The new com- 
pany has taken over the taxicab business 
of Sanders & Butler, and the members of 


this firm have been engaged to manage. 


the garage. The garage will be planned 


primarily for trucks and each floor will | 


have an area of 50,000 square feet. At 
least 200 machines will be taken care of. 
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Gauging Public Demand 


AR buyers today are exceedingly fastidious; they are a class 
‘that gauges very accurately the trends of car designs; they 
are a public that must be followed to the hour to be sure of a 
just estimate of its wants; and a public that will change its 
attitude in a few short months, in fact, it has been known to 
change in a few weeks. 
¥, , 
ELL illustrated is this in the demand for starters a year ago. 
One concern in announcing a gas self-starter as stock 1912 
equipment stampeded the entire market. Other makers in the 
same class were compelled to delay announcement until some 
make of starter was installed. It was not many weeks before 
every maker of medium powered cars was offering the self- 
starter as stock or at very little above stock. Several of the 
makers of high-priced cars did not put on starters; they 
reasoned that chauffeurs drove the majority of their cars and so 
the self-starter would not be demanded. By the end of the 


< . 
season not a few of these concerns were compelled to improvise 


the self-starter or face a surplus of cars at the end of the man- 
ufacturing year. 


ze ¥ 


LTHOUGH scarcely 2 months old, the 1913 season has wit- 

nessed several examples of the fastidiousness of the buying 
public. Some leading concerns announced the fitting of gas 
starters, but the public pulse had changed, it was not the pulse 
of 1 year ago, it was not the pulse of 3 months ago, and these 
companies had to revamp their starter equipment. So sud- 
denly and strongly had the demand for the electric type ad- 
vanced that they sought safety in it. While some of these 
leading concerns were aiming at fashioning their own course, 
at variance with public thought, several smaller makers were 
playing the role of imitators, saying ‘‘ What So-and-So can sell 
will sell our cars.’’ Here, too, was an error. The public had 
unconsciously framed its opinion, there had not been an outward 
positive expression on it; and the makers erred, and they erred 
because they had failed to keep closely in touch with the public 
pulse every week and month. 


ze & 


HE day is over when a maker can drive the people against 
their own best judgment. The man who drives the car, the 
man who rides in it, and his passengers cannot be stopped from 


framing their own opinions, and factory arguments cannot upset. 


such deep-founded conceptions. The maker today who builds 
a product that wilk sell must keep his finger ever on the public 
pulse. It will not do to do it 3: months in the year, to do it 
6 months out of the 12, or even 9; it must be 12 months out 
of every 12. It is one of the greatest problems the maker has. 
It is easy to follow. It is equally easy to err. The real facts 
are the only corner stones on which to build. The maker must 
learn these. So often rumors are misleading, and they are 
rarely credited. An illustration of the difference between 
rumors and facts was recently given by a leading car maker 
who wished to investigate a certain ignition-lighting outfit. 
Every other car maker had his reports of failure. From cities 
all over came similar reports. The wonder was how the com- 
pany actually contrived to exist. The inquiring manufac- 
turer made a caucus of every dealer selling the product in 
question. Not every dealer in one state, or in six states, but 


every dealer in every state in the country. The real facts 
being obtained every rumor of failure that had previously 
been so general was dissipated. It was discovered that in 
scores of cases rumors were based on stories created by unre- 
liable salesmen. True to the laws of gossip these stories grew 
daily. It would have been easy for any maker to have been 
lured into dangerous channels by such reports, and only the 
wise maker, who got the reports, obtained the real estimate of 
public demand, as evidenced by that particular design. 


¥. x 


AUGING public opinion is a simple task. It merely means 

to get the facts, and not to base policies on hearsay or 
rumors. You can always get facts. Getting facts means get- 
ting to the consumer, or to some one else who has reached 
him and on whose statements you can rely. So often a man- 
ufacturing firm will leave the selection of a new feature of de- 
sign entirely to the engineering department. This is all right 
providing this department keeps rationally close to public 
desires, but so often the engineering department is the farthest 
away from the consumer and consequently the last to dictate 
what shall and what shall not be in the question of car equip- 
ment. In factories where the engineering department keeps 
the field glass constantly focussed on the public, it ean chart 
its course accurately but where the course is laid out within a 
four-wall room, without due consideration being given to the 
outside, it is certain that mistakes will be made, that changes 
will be made before the season is over, and that in every case 
the maker will have to pay for the experience. It is in 
furnishing the engineering department with the real facts on 
the consumer, that the sales and maintenance departments 
assert their rights to be factors in determining what shall and 
what shall not be incorporated in a new model. It is as an 
umpire of these various departments that the factory heads 
must sit and pass final judgment. By this program of design 
the manufacturer can be assured of selling at his entire output. 


2 ®& 


Sap OW RYEE, from this it is not to be inferred that the buyer 
is an infallible judge of what is best in a motor car. Many 
good and worthy features have from time to time been incorporated 
in the design of conservatively designed cars, that owing to public 
prejudice had to be abandoned after a few seasons of vain attempt 
at education of the public away from its pet notions. Many 
features which if developed would have proven of great value, have 
thus been thrown in the discard. Not so very long ago a certain 
manufacturer who reputation for unconventional innovations was 
wide, attempted to introduce a new form of valve. After two or 
three seasons of desperate pushing he was forced to lay it on the 
shelf because the public refused to be shown. The comparison of 
Americans with Europeans in this respect has often been made; 
the claim that the French and English public was less eonservative 
of standard practices in design, thus offering more encouragement 


_to American inventors than they receive at home. This is ur 


doubtedly true, as borne out by the experience of Charles Y. 
Knight, but had its root, no doubt, in the fact that the com- 
paratively low prices of American cars are made possible only by 
our methods of manufacture in large quantities, the freaks of 
foreign practice being fostered under the expensive small- quantity 
manufacturing methods prevalent abroad. 
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Alberta Proud of Its Motor Strength 


DMONTON, Alta., Aug. 24—Statistics 

compiled from government reports 
show that in comparison to population 
Alberta has more motor cars than any 
other province in the dominion of Canada, 
there being one car to every 124 persons, 
estimating the population at 374,663 and 
the number of cars at 3,000. Manitoba is 
second with one car to every 152 persons 
in the provinee, and British Columbia has 
third place with one auto for every 165 
persons. Saskatchewan is fourth with one 
to every 194 persons. Ontario, which has 
the largest number of cars in use, reports 
one to each 344 of its population. 


Nova Scotia has the smallest number 
of cars. The ratio of cars to the popula- 
tion there is the lowest. The province has 
one car to each 852 of its population, 
which is placed at 492,38. New Bruns- 
wick, with a population of 351,889, has 
594 cars, while the province of Quebec, 
with 2,002,712 population, has 801. 


Prince Edward’s Laws 


Prince Edward Island is the only. prov- 
ince in the dominion which prohibits the 
use of motor vehicles on its highways 
and public places. The penalty for violat- 
ing this law, which was enacted because it 
was thought necessary in the public inter- 
est and for the safety of the traveling 
public, is a fine of $500 or 6 months in jail. 
Public highway, in this act includes any 
highway, publie street, square, alley, lane, 
park or any public place. 

Transient cars are not registered in the 
province of Manitoba, where permits are 
issued for 30 days’ touring. After that 
time the owner is considered a resident 
and has to take out a license. This law 
is said to be satisfactory to residents as 
Well as transients. 

Representatives of car manufacturers 
traveling through the Edmonton district 
report that western Canada is the best 
field, and local dealers say they cannot get 
cars fast enough to supply the trade. The 
people have money and are ready and will- 
ing to pay top prices for the best. While 
many popular priced cars are sold, the 
dealers find no difficulty in disposing of 
«ny vehicle that comes up to the mark. 


Demand for Trucks 


There also is a growing demand for mo- 
tor trucks, which are operated at from 10 
to 30 per cent less cost than horse vehicles. 
Market gardeners, dairymen and poultry 
Stowers in the rural districts tributary to 
Edmouton and the western cities generally 
ire employing motor traction power to a 
large extent and it is predicted that this 
will have a beneficial influence upon the 
sood roads movement. 

It is estimated that fully 25 per cent of 
the cars exported from the United States 
's shipped to Canada. The accompanying 


Claim Made It Has More Cars 
Than Any of Other Pro- 


vinces in Dominion 


tabulation shows the value of imports in 
this line during the last 4 years: 


Year From United From United 
Kingdom States 
NON 8 iis cnn vnckeuneee $186,224 $ 714,497 
WORT tka oc bGelsdsiares 79,9 480,785 
Ll Pe ee eee 114,871 1,644,431 
SEM. cer iuescerorrss 314,182 3,798,589 











*August 30-31—Elgin road races; Chicago 
Automobile Club; Elgin, Ill. 

September 1-3—Ostend meet. : 

September 2—Track meet at Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

September 3-6—Chicago Motor Club’s 
truck demonstration. 

September 8-25—San Sebastian Rally. 

September 9—French Grand Prix; Le Mans, 
France. . 

*September 9-12—Commercial vehicle run; 
Chicago Motor Club. 

September 11-14—Third annual reliability 
_ of Automobile Club of Buffalo, Buffalo, 


*, 7 
September 14-21—Annual fall show; Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association. 
zepeener 17 — Grand Prix; Milwaukee, 
s 


*September 20—Wisconsin challenge and 
Pabst Trophy races; Milwaukee, Wis. 

*September 21—Vanderbilt road race; Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

September 17-20—Fire engineers’ conven- 
tion; International Association Fire Engl- 
neers, Denver, Colo. 

September 25-October 6—Agricultural exhi- 
bition and plowing matches; Bourges. 

September 30-October 5—American Road 
Congress; Atlantic City. 

September—Track meet; Universal Expo- 
sition Co., St. Louls, Mo. 

October 4-5—Track meet; Sioux City Auto 
Club, Sioux City, la. 

October 6—Gaillou hill climb. 

*October 7—Nationa! tour Detroit to New 
Orleans; American Automobile Association. 

*October 7-11—Chicago Motor Club relia- 
bility run, Chicago. 

October 12—Track meet; Rockingham park, 
Salem, N. H. 

October 24-25—Banta Trophy Team match, 
Chicago Motor Club. 

November 2-3—Splash guard competition; 
Versailles. 

November 6—Track meet; Shreveport Auto- 
mobile Club, Shreveport, La. 


*Sanctioned by A. A. A. 
SHOWS 

September 23-Oct. 3—Rubber show, Grand 
Central palace, New York. 

September 26-Oct. 6—Exposition agricul- 
tural motor cars, Bourges, France. 

October 2-12—Fire show, Madison Square 
Garden, New York. 


November 8-16—Olympic show; overflow 


November 22-30 Agricultural Hall. 

December 7-22—Parls salon. 

January 6-11, 1918—Cleveland show. 

January 4-11—Montreal show. 

January 11-18—New York pleasure car 
show; Automobile Board of Trade; Madison 
Square Garden and Grand Central Palace. 

January 11-22—Brussels, Belglum show, 
Centenary Palace. 

January 20-25—New York truck show; 
Automobile Board of Trade; Grand Central 
Palace and Madison Square Garden. 

January 20-25—Philadeiphia show. 

January 27-Feb. 1—Detroit show. 

February 1-8—Chicago show. 

February ,10-15—Chicago truck show. 

February 10-15—Minneapolis show. 

February 17-22—Kansas City show. 

March 3-8—Pittsburgh show. 

March 8-15—Boston show. 

March 17-22—Buffalo show. 

March 19-23—Boston truck show. 

March. 24-29—Indlanapolis show. 


The foregoing figures show an increase 
of 68.7 per cent in the value of ‘cars im- 
ported to Canada from Great Britain in 
the last + years and an increase of 431.6 
per cent in the importations from the 
United States. The number of cars pur- 
chased from the two countries mentioned 
during the 4 years was as follows: 


Year From United From United 
Kingdom States 

RO cVewee cs eure cas 101 563 

Dans acige ec etues 48 469 

BOE ie ov ands eenimatdans 78 1,345 

p ,  SRRy  eenam cee 240 3,207 


These figures show a gain in number by 
the United Kingdom of 137.6 per cent, and 
by the United States of 496.6 per cent. 
The approximate average value of ma- 
chines follows: 

Average value of Average value of 


Year S British Cars U. S. Cars 
Gerri or $1,843 $1,269 
>. Neer eer 1,663 1,026 
BOO Sivas base ns 1,472 1,223 
TORS Sc ieecciwans 1,309 1,887 


Some cars from France are sold in 
Canada and there are prospects that Ger- 
man manufacturers will do some business 
next year. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
importation of cars from the United States 
will grow in proportion to the develop- 
ment and settlement ofthe country. This, 
of course, means also there will be increas- 
ing demands for tires and accessories. 
Assembling Plants Established 

American manufacturers have  estab- 
lished assembling plants in various parts 
of Canada and it is announced that trade 
is brisk and the outlook for the coming 
year is bright. The western provinces 
will harvest this year the largest crops of 
grain, including wheat, barley and oats, in 
the history of the dominion. The produc- 
tion of livestock also is larger than at any 
previous time. -As soon as the returns 
come in there will be more activity in ail 
lines of trade. The settlement of vast 
acreage of tillable lands in Alberta and 
neighboring provinces too is bound to have 
a wholesome influence upon the automobile 
business in general. 





MEXICO STARTS ROAD WORK 

City of Mexico, Aug. 24—As a first 
step in its plans for the construction of 
an extensive system of good roads, the 
federal government, aided by different 
state governments, has begun the work of 
rehabilitating the famous Camino Real, or 
main highway, which runs between this 
city and the port of San Blas on the 
Pacific coast, with a branch up the coast 
to Guaymas. 

This main highway has a length of 
about 700 miles, and: is a lasting monu- 
ment to some of the wonderful public 
works accomplished during the days of 
Spanish control of Mexico. It originally 
was constructed more than 300 years ago 
under the direction of the government of 
Spain and at enormous expense. 
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Rules Out for Next Year's Gita Prix 


Automobile Club of France Will Allow Only 14.1 Miles to 
Gallon in Way of Fuel Consumption to Each Car— 
European Makers Renew Interest in Racing 


ARIS, Aug. 16—In its official rules just 

published for next year’s grand prix 
race, the Automobile Club of France has 
determined an allowance of 20 liters of 
gasoline per 100 kilometers,—at the rate 
of 14.1 miles to the gallon— and fixed a 
minimum weight limit of 1763 pounds and 
a maximum of 2425 pounds, without gaso- 
line, oil, water, tools or spares. The total 
distance of the race, which will be a 1-day 
event, will be about 560 miles, the course 
to be about 30 miles round and as near as 
possible to the city of Paris. 

Minute precautions have been taken in 
the drawing up of the rules to provide 
against cheating. In addition to a fine of 
$2,000 and disqualification of the driver, 
his team mates and the firm proved guilty 
of an attempt to dodge the rules, the com- 
mittee has decided that it will supply the 
gasoline tank, the piping, and all unions. 
The tank, which will be 39 inches in 
length and of a diameter to be determined 
when the total distance of the race has 
been decided on, must be placed across the 
frame to the rear of the two seats, it 
must not be encased or covered in any 
way, and the car must carry all spare 
tires and wheels across the frame to the 
rear of the tank. 

The whole of the fuel to be used in the 
race will be put into the tank before the 
start; thus if the distance is 560 miles, the 
amount of gasoline aboard will be about 
40 gallons. The gasoline allowance will 
be made at a temperature of 15 degrees 
centigrade, with rectification for any vari- 
ation in tempeature from this standard. 
When the tanks have been filled on the 
day before the race, the filler cap will be 
sealed, all connections on the gas line will 
be sealed, and a control put on the carbu- 
reter, the car then being placed under 
military guard until the moment of the 
race. In all probability the committee 
will allow % a pint of gasoline to each 
man to prime his motor for statting up. 

Permission is given ‘the competitors to 
indicate the brand of gasoline they desire 
to use in the race, a list of ten different 
makes being quoted from which a choice 
can be made. The particular brand se- 
lected will be bought from the retailers 
in the ordinary sealed cans and only 
opened in the presence of the competitors 
for measuring and transferance to the 
tank. No facilities are given to foreign 
competitors to use their imported home 


brands of fuel. The construction of the ‘ 


tanks will be such that it will be utterly 


impossible to put gasoline in without de- | 


tection. 
By means of flanges on the two end 





plates of the tank, all the rivets will be 
external, thus forestalling any attempt to 
pass gasoline in through a hollow rivet; 
the filler cap too will be of a special type 
that cannot be tampered with. The dis- 
position of the tank and tires has been 
decided on with the double object of al- 
lowing easy verification and putting all 
competitors on the same level regarding 
head resistance. 

No attempt must be made to secure a 
stream line body, the opinion of the racing 
board being that the grand prix should be 
a test of motors and transmissions with 
no artificial advantage gained by the use 
of an appropriate wind cutting body. 
Limitation of the amount of lubricating oil 
and control of the number of tires used 
in the race was brought before the com- 
mittee, but owing to the numerous dif- 
ficulties no restrictions were imposed. 

Under the rules any manufacturer can 
enter six cars at a fee of $800 per car, 
entries to be received by October 31 and 
to attain a minimum of forty for the 
race to be held. In view of the possibility 
of too large a number of starters the right 
is retained to reduce the number per firm, 
starting with the firms having the maxi- 
mum number of cars entered, by the draw- 
ing of lots, or by the running of an 
elimination race, as may be considered ad- 
visable. From October 31 to March 1, 
1913, entries will be received at double 
fees. 

There is so much enthusiasm in France 
for motor racing and such general ap- 
proval of the fuel limitation rules that a 
minimum of seventy ears is anticipated. 


Not only will the younger firms specializ- 
ing in light medium powered cars come 
into the race with hardly an exception, but 
everything points to the return of the 
older factories having figured in the 
leading road races up to 1908, among them 
being Panhard, Renault, Mercedes, Benz, 
Mors, and de Dion-Boutou. The entry of 
Peugeot, Lion-Peugeot, Delage, Hispano- 
Suiza, Gregoire, Fiat and Bugatti, is al- 
ready dssured. The English contingent is 
likely to be heavier than in the recent 
grand prix race. 


PROGRESS OF ALCO TRUCK 

Chicago, Aug. 27—With 3,026 miles of 
its transcontinental trip covered, the Alco 
truck of Charles W. Young & Co. reached 
Salt Lake City, according to latest tele- 
graphic information from that city, and 
is pursuing its course to the coast by way 
of Ogden, Utah, and Reno, Nev. In mak. 
ing the run to Salt Lake City the truck 
pounded off many miles over summits, 
through canyons and along perilous cliff- 
side roads only 6 inches wider than the 
tread of the truck. In these regions the 
erew spent considerable time in planking 
weak bridges to avoid accidents, As 
topping the freak weather conditions 
in Wyoming—declared by the oldest set- 
tlers to be the worst in a decade—the 
truck ran into an August snowstorm that 
swept across the state. 


NEW ORLEANS MOTORIZING 


New Orleans, Aug. 26—One hundred 
thousand dollars worth of motor -fire 
‘equipment is to be installed in the city’s 
new central fire station. It has been de- 
cided that all apparatus to go in the new 
building will have to be motorized. No 
provision is being made for the care of 
horses, in anticipation of their impending 
relegation to the discard. 





SOUTHERNERS UNHITCH HORSES WHEN GLIDDEN PATHFINDER PASSES 
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Milwaukee Course Ready for Racing 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Aug. 27—A week 

from today Bruce-Brown, DePalma, 
Hughes, Wishart, Tetzlaff and the rest of 
the galaxy of famous road race drivers 
will be spinning around the Vanderbilt 
cup course at Milwaukee, making an ac- 
quaintance with the turns. The finishing 
touches are being put on the parallelo- 
gram this week, and on next Sunday Con- 
tractor Michael Schmidt expects to be 
able to say to the entrants in the great 
speed carnival, ‘‘Go to it!’’ 

Roads that 3 months ago were mere 
cow paths compared with the roads needed 
for high speed motor work are. today as 
wide as the boulevards of the largest 
cities, and smoother. From 14 to 16 feet 
roadway width they have been made 40 
feet wide, crowned just enough to drain 
them quickly in case of showers and giv- 
ing room for four cars abreast should 
occasion demand that width. The Town 
Line road is a notable example of the 
wonder work of the builders, the .9-mile 
stretch having been widened from 12 and 
14 feet—a single wagon track—to 30 feet 
of the smoothest and hardest road any- 
one has ever been able to find. 

The turns as they are today will hardly 
be recognized by anyone who was famil- 
iar with the roads before the builders 
started work. The sharp turn from Bur- 
leigh street into North Fond du Lac road, 
at the intersection of Thirty-fifth street, 
the Milwaukee city limits at this point, 
is now an easy turn, measuring 120 feet 
wide at its greatest diameter. All of the 
land between Thirty-fifth and ‘Thirty- 
sixth streets has been used in building 
the new turn. This turn the drivers will 
strike shortly after passing the start and 
finish line and will send them into the 
beautiful 3-mile straightaway on the 
North Fondy road. 


Circuit Expected to be in Shape for Training for Grand Prix 


and Vanderbilt Next Week, When Speed Merchants 
Will Arrive from Elgin—Roads in Fine Shape 


The other particularly sharp turn, from 
the Town Line road into South Fond du 
Lae road at Sommerville, has been rebuilt 
into a round that is practically as good 
as the first turn. Two giant oaks, which 
the oldest settlers recall as big trees, have 
been cut away to give the turn a wide 
radius; the fences have been tore away 
and moved 40 feet inward. 

The other two turns in théir natural 
state were as good as the two sharp 
turns now rebuilt, but they have been 
improved very noticeably. The famous 
graveyar® turn where South Fondy road 
runs into Burleigh street toward the fin- 
ish line has been widened to 120 feet and 
the cars will be able to do their utmost 
in rounding Wanderers’ Rest cemetery. 
Similar improvement has been made to 
the easy turn at the northeast corner. 

The entry list will be announced a week 
from today. It contains all of the no- 
tables on the space eaters’ list. For one 
thing, Bruce-Brown’s French grand prix 
Fiat will be seen at Milwaukee for the 
first time in America. 

Local interest in the Vanderbilt will 
be keyed up to the highest pitch by the 
entrance of a contestant by a Milwaukee 
man with a Milwaukee driver. Richard 
H. Knowles, scion of a wealthy Milwau- 
kee family and one of the best known 
sportsmen of this territory, has entered 
a Lozier in the Saturday event, the Van- 
derbilt, with Harry C. Nelson, who has 
been driving Pope-Hartfords in track 
races in the middle west for 6 years. 
Knowles at first intended to strip his 1912 
Lozier six for the race, but on further 





GLIDDEN ‘PATHFINDERS AT GENERAL STORES, POKES, MISS. 





thought decided to buy a new car and 
have the factory put it in shape for 
racing. 

An idea of the size of the crowd of 
visitors expected in Milwaukee for race 
week may be gained from the estimates 
which the Milwaukee Hotel Keepers’ As- 
sociation is preparing. Two hundred 
fifty thousand people are being provided 
for, with a leeway of an additional 50,- 
000 should the situation demand it. The 
preparations are most elaborate, and it is 
safe to say that the man:who expects to 
pay for his room and board in Milwaukee 
during race week will get a good bed and 
three square meals every day, and it will 
not cost him a cent more than board and 
room of the same class in ‘any other city 
of the continent at any time of the year. 

On Thursday noon twenty-two cars, 
one from the garage of each member of 
the Milwaukee Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation, will leave Milwaukee for Elgin 
to witness the meet and get a few ad- 
ditional pointers as to the conduct of a 
race meet under actual conditions. 
STUDEBAKER DISQUALIFIED 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 27—The Min- 
nesota State Contest Board today disquali- 
fied the No. 3 Studebaker 20 entry in the 
runabout class of the fourth annual re- 
liability tour to Winnipeg. This was the 
contestant with No. 2 Hupmobile for The 
Daily News cup. W. H. Soules, the driver, 
was charged with leaving the course by 
running around Foxholm, Minn., during 
the fourth day of the tour. A protest 
may be filed by Paul H. Bruske, contest 
manager for the Studebaker company. The 
Hupmobile was penalized fifty-eight points 
and the Studebaker was penalized twenty- 
three points. 

To prove the worth of second hand 
ears, the Zekman Auto. Co., the only dealer 
in used cars in Minneapolis, entered an 
old Cadillac in the Winnipeg run. This 
ear, which is ‘3 years old, went the route, 
the run to Winnipeg being made with- 
out penalization, a broken spring on the 
return costing 643 points. The car was 
entered by Zekman to convince his ‘pros- 
pects that the second hand proposition: is 
sound. 

This car with the Marmon, was one of 
the only two cars not penalized for me- 
chanical troubles ,the spring breakage not 
being included in that catagory. It is 
expected that this performance will prove 
a stimulous to second-hand sales in the 
Twin Cities. The aversion to the purchase 
of used cars in Minneapolis has proven a 
grave problem, most Twin City traders-re- 
fusing to take them in trade. 
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Wishart Breaks American Track Records 


Driver of Mercer Wins Track Events of Columbus, Ohio Auto- 
mobile Club— Wilcox in Cino Takes Second Place 
in 200-Mile Race—Many Marks Lowered 


‘Cpeaagiey O., Aug. 26—Records 
were shattered at the second annual 
200-mile race given at the Columbus driv- 
ing park August 25 under the auspices of 
the Columbus Automobile Club. The 
records for 75 miles, 100 miles, 150 miles 
and 200 miles on a circular dirt track were 
broken before a crowd estimated at about 
35,000. The race was successful in every 
way and there were no accidents of any 
kind to mar the pleasure of the after- 
noon. 

Spencer Wishart in a Mercer finished 
first in 3 hours, 28 minutes and 4% see- 
onds as against a previous record on the 
same kind of track of 3 hours and 45 
minutes. The others finishing inside the 
money were Howard Wilcox, in a Cino, 
time 3:35:10; Johnny Jenkins in a Cino, 
time 3:35:30;,and Neil Whalen in a Na- 
tional, time 3:36:49. Ben Lawwell in a 
Wescott also was in at the finish but was 
not in the money. 

In all there were ten starters to the 
spectacular event. ‘They were: Ne. 1, 
Charles Elliott, in a Firestone-Columbus; 
No. 2, John Raimey, in Ohio 99; No. 4, 
Spencer Wishart, in a Mercer; No. 5, 
Harry Knight, in a Knight Special; No. 
6, Neil Whalen, in a National; No. 7, 
Ben Lawwell, in a Wescott; No. 8, Johnny 
Jenkins, in a Cino; No. 10, Fred Radina, 
in a Cino; No. 11, Harry Matthews, in 
an Ohio; No. 12, Marion Trexer, in a 
Stoddard-Dayton. 

The track was in excellent shape and 
is considered one of the best in the coun- 
try. More than 15 tons of calcium car- 
bide was placed on the track to settle 
the dust and there was very little to 
annoy the drivers and spectators. 

Wishart drove steadily throughout and 
did not push his car for the first 50 miles. 
After some jockeying, Wishart took the 
lead and held it with the exception of a 
few laps around the 50-mile period. At 
65 miles the Mercer led, and never was 
retired from that position. It was after 
negotiating 103 miles when Wishart came 
into the pit for the first time, and then 
three tires were changed. At that time 
he was four laps to the good and left the 
pit still in first place. At 129 miles 
Wishart again went to the pit for tires 
and water, and at 180 miles the third 
stop was made, this time for oil. All 
told, he lost 10% minutes in the three 
stops. 

Bad luck followed Neil Whalen in his 
National when he had considerable tire 
trouble and some ignition trouble. Both 
of the Cino cars were in the pit fre- 
quently for tires and magnetos. 


The Stoddard-Dayton was in the pit 
several times for engine trouble and later 
caught on fire. The flames were put out 
and the car re-entered the race but had 
no chance. The car was out more than 
an hour due to the fire. Harry Knight 
in his Knight Special had engine and ear- 
bureter trouble and finally withdrew after 
making 164 laps. Harry Matthews in his 
Ohio had-tire and engine trouble and 
finally a burnt connecting rod and with- 
drew after making ninety-seven laps. 

Charles Elliott in his Firestone-Colum- 
bus skidded into the fence while coming 
into the pit and broke the rear axle but 
resumed after repairs. He finally with- 
drew after making eighty-nine laps. John 
Raimey in his Ohio broke a connecting 
rod on the fourteenth lap and was out of 
the race for good. 

The records broken were: Seventy-five 
miles by Wishart in his Mercer, 1 hour, 
19 minutes and 38 seconds, as against 
the record of Strang at Columbus, Ohio, 
July 3, 1909, in 1 hour, 19 minutes and 
39 seconds. One hundred miles’ by 
Wishart in his Mercer in 1 hour, 40 min- 
utes and 51 seconds, as against Burman 
at the Columbus, Ohio, track July 3, 
1909, in 1:41:00 2-5. He made the 150 
miles in 2:34:05, which won for him the 
Virginia hotei cup. 





STARTS NATIONAL ROAD MOVEMENT 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 24—During the 
closing hours of the second session of the 
sixty-second congress, Representative Car- 
lin, of Virginia, introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a commission the object of which will 
be to create a national interstate highway 
system. It will affect preliminary surveys 
of seven national interstate highways and 
the establishment of such highways. 
These highways are to be constructed 
from Washington, the capital of the 


United States, respectively to Portland, - 


Me., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Seattle, Wash., 
San Francisco and Los ‘Angeles, Cal., 
Austin, Tex., and Miami, Fla. The bill 
carries with it an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for the making of the surveys, maps, 


profiles and estimates for the use of con- 
gress. The national and interstate high. 
ways are to be trunk-line highways, to 
which branch highways and good roads 
can be established throughout the country, 

The measure was referred to the com- 
mittee on post offices and post roads and 
will be brought up for consideration as 
early in the next session of congress as 
possible. 


If a provision which was agreed to by 
the United States senate becomes a law, 
a magnificent boulevard will be built to 
connect Washington with Mount Vernon. 
After some opposition the senate indorsed 
an amendment to the bill which provides 
for the: payment to.the Mount Vernon 
Avenue Association of Virginia of the 
$120,000 which was loaned to the general 
government by Virginia in the early days 
of the republic and never yet repaid. The 
state of Virginia has assigned its claim to 
the association and the money, if  re- 
turned, is to be used in the building of 
the boulevard. 


HIGHWAY BODY CRITICISED 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 24—The Automobile 
Club of Buffalo, N. Y. has come out with 
vigorous arraignment of the state highway 
commission appointed by Governor Dix 
alleging that the abominable condition 
of the roads throughout the state and 
particularly in Erie county has_ been 
brought about by political favoritism and 
incompetency. An official statement was 
made by the club detailing condition in 
certain localities and addressing several 
questions to the state executive but no 
reply has been forthcoming from the 
governor. 





BIG PARADE IN COLUMBUS 

Columbus, O., Aug. 27—One of the 
striking features of the Ohio-Columbus 
centennial celebration at Columbus during 
the week beginning August 26 was a fan- 
tastic motor parade, which was given 
under the auspices of the Columbus Auto- 
mobile Club. A number of prizes of cash 
were given to those having the best deco- 
rated cars. More than 150 cars were in 
the parade. The line of march included 
the principal streets of the city and was 
about. 5 miles in length. 




















SUMMARIES OF 200-MILE RACE AT COLUMBUS, O. 

Car. Driver. Time. 
MAUCOR hina di ee ee oes 68 teams WIRE oa 00 a 6's oa eee 
TD os ack Rags 5 eine oak ss Wal Sees WUE i ake Os we Ve ee 3:35 :10 
CONG i Sts os Stes 6 OHO TRATES A SEE 558k as wa 63's 
| RE reer Peek by trae GION. dics s%s n.d eines oe 3:36 :49 
NTRS soo wk a wee isle eae U6 10s0.P Diets TiIGWO nics ce cuse se aste% Finished. 
Stoddard-Dayton ............0.6 PORE? oan s aceasta s oe Out, car on fire. 
PEDUEU: SHOCANL wath Cn aie eS VA eee we LS ae mre are Out, 165. lap, engine trouble. 
MON sc Maoh as «5a cae Oeics be PRC. fs \eicivrnie 65% oo Out, 98 lap, connecting rod. 
Firestone-Columbus ............ PEASE 1 ak. 6 weet we Ore. Out, 90 lap, rear axle. 
I sc 0 ek cig whe ERS <b weed MOUS ci ese weaioe weg Out, 14 lap, connecting rod. 
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Maine At Last to Get Good Roads 


ORTLAND, Me., Aug. 26—Maine is at 

last sure of good roads. A campaign 
has been waged this summer and is still 
being waged that will result in highways 
fit to travel upon and of such good con- 
dition that motorists no longer will com- 
plain of the wretched state of roads in 
the Pine Tree state. 


Hardly more than a year old, the Maine 
Automobile Association has taken up the 
battle for better conditions and good al- 
ready has resulted. Meetings held in all 
parts of the state with Governor Plaisted 
in attendance as well as the state high- 
way commission opened the eyes of the 
people to conditions at they have existed. 
On all sides, from motorists, carriage 
drivers, farmers and merchants, the de- 
mand has been made for goods roads. 

Foor Roads Lose Money 

Tt has been realized that Maine has 
been losing business by allowing con- 
ditions to continue as they have. Even 
this year, many motorists from out of the 
state have come for their vacation to 
the playground of the nation and have 
found the roads so bad they have written 
home to their friends not to come. They 
themselves have declared they never would 
again enter the state until the roads were 
improved. From the motorists who have 
stayed away, the merchants and hotels 
have lost thousands of dollars. 

The Maine Automobile Association at 
once became alive to the situation. It 
enlisted the sympathy and aid of the 
Portland Board of Trade and the two 
organizations have worked hand in hand 
for good roads. Now the result of their 
energetic efforts is being seen in improved 
conditions along the principal thorough- 
fares of travel. 

From Kittery into Portland, the road 
has been the subject of disgusted criticism 
for years, but this is now being placed 
in presentable shape. State Highway 
Commissioner Parker L. Hardison has con- 
tractors at work and good solid roads are 
being built. The M. A. A. itself laid 
out a detour route so that the dreaded 
Keunevunkport woods could be avoided 
and fairly decent roads enjoyed on the 
run into Portland. But they have gone 
still farther than that. One of the worst 
places in the state is in South Portland, at 
the very entrance to Portland. All the 
roads in this municipality are bad, so the 
Maine association took matters in its own 
hands. At Cash’s Corner, near the 
boundary line of the city, it has erected 
an immense sign. It gives glaring notice 
to all motorists that the roads of South 
Portland are unsafe for travel and that 
they should not pass through this section. 

The ire of Mayor John A. S. Dyer of 
South Portland was aroused. He declared 
that in return for what he termed this 
insult to South Portland, a campaign 


Campaign Waged by Motoring Associations of That State 
Beginning to Bear Fruit in Way of Improvement 
of Highways—Bond Issue Contemplated 


would be begun against speeders. But 
the asssociation kept its sign right there 
and it still presents its warning to all 
visiting motorists. Mayor Dyer’ and the 
other members of the South Portland city 
council have been forced to come to time. 


.Already have they started to make im- 


provements. More than that, they have 
asked the Maine Automobile Association 
to send a committee to meet with a com- 
mittee of the council to compromise. The 
two committees will get together within 
a few days. 

Elated over the success of the South 
Portland incident, the members of the 
good roads committee of the M. A. A., 
J. Clark Seates of Westbrook, D. W. 
Hoegg, Jr., of Cape Elizabeth and Walter 
B. Parker of Portland, have extended 
their campaign farther. A few days ago 
they took a trip to Brunswick, 25 miles 
from Portland, and called upon the se- 
lectmen of that town. 

Ultimatum to Officials 

sxnswick is a thriving place. It is 
the home of Bowdoin college, a great 
manufacturing town and a way point for 
all tours through Maine. The roads from 
Freeport to Brunswick are narrow and 
mostly of clay. Some of the hills are 
dangerous and the highway in wet 
weather is never safe for travel. 

The members of the committee pre- 
sented their case to the officials of the 
town. They gave an ultimatum. In brief 
it was that if the roads were not made 
safe inside of 2 weeks, a sign similar to 
the one placed in South Portland would 
be set up on the outskirts of the town 
and motor traffic diverted in some other 
direction. The warning had its effect and 
before the 2 weeks have expired, the se- 
lectmen declare they will have their roads 
put into a safe condition. The selectmen 
showed a willingness to co-operate and 
will do all in their power to improve con- 
ditions. 

Even before the warning was given, 
the Maine association had diverted 300 
motorists from the Brunswick route and 
sent them into the center of Maine by the 
way of Lewiston. The Brunswickians 
have felt the loss in revenue to them and 
are clamoring for good roads. 

The good roads question has entered in 
the state political campaign as it never 
has before. Both William T. Haines, the 
candidate on the Republican ticket and 

Governor Frederick W. Plaisted, the 
Democratic candidate for re-election, have 
declared themselves as in favor of good 
roads. 

In addition to voting for officers at the 


election in September the voters of Maine 
will have the good roads _ proposition 
placed squarely before them. According 
to the provisions of the Maine motor law, 
all the money received for registrations 
must be devoted to the building and main- 
tenance of good roads. The present year 
saw about $200,000 collected from this 
source. ) 
Two Millions in Bonds 

Lyman H. Nelson, with this sum as a 
working basis, has come forward with a 
proposition that will be voted on by the 
people of Maine. His measure provides 
for the issuing of $2,000,000 worth of 
bonds to be used at once for the con- 
struction of good roads. The income re- 
ceived from motor car registrations, which 
never will be less than $200,000 a year 
will be used to retire the bonds and pay 
the interest. A constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary to bring this about and 
it is upon this amendment that the people 
will vote. Both the gubernatorial candi- 
dates have declared themselves in favor 
of the bond issue: and the people in gen- 
eral favor it. It looks now as if it would 
go through with flying colors and as if 
Maine, by 1913, would have some of the 
finest roads in ‘the country. 





CONVICTS TO BUILD ROAD 
North Yakima, Wash., Aug. 24.—Gov- 
ernor Marion E. Hay of Washington has 
promised to put 200 convicts at work on 
state road No. 7, through the Snoqualmie 
pass in the Cascade mountains, connecting 


Seattle, Tacoma and other Puget sound 


cities with the central part of the state. 
The road which follows the trail over which 
the early cattle rangers drove their beeves 
from the Yakima and Kittitas valleys to 
the sound, is now in good shape for motor 
cars with the exception of about 20 miles 
which is only passable. Most of the motor 
ear drivers who have made the trip either 
way this summer have shipped their ma- 
chines that distance, although nearly 100 
have driven entirely across and ferried 
the length of Lake Keechelus, cutting off 
three miles just east of the top. 


BUCHANAN KEEPS AXLE PLANT 

Buchanan, Mich., Aug. 24—The motor 
ear axle department of the Lee & Porter 
Mfg. Co. will remain in Buchanan. The 
deal by which this department was to 
have been taken over by a Kalamazoo 
company and removed to Kalamazoo has 
fallen through. The Lee & Porter com- 
pany is considering the manufacture of 
car bodies as an addition to its present 
product. 
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High Price of Gasoline Alarms England 


Users Organize and Protest Against Charge Made for Fuel— 
Investigation Made of Method of Distnbution and Supply 
_ —No Scarcity Anticipated—Conditions in South 


ONDON, August 16—The continual rise 
in the price of gasoline in this country 


.to 37 cents per gallon has been met by 


organized opposition on the part of the 
users. Matters were brought to a head 
during the recent strike of the dock work- 
ers in London, the price at many garages 
being at once put up to almost prohibitive 
figures. 

As a matter of fact, during the period 
of the strike, there was no actual shortage 
of supplies, but there was a ‘great fear on 
the part of many of the retailers that 
stocks would run down rapidly, and a gen- 
eral shortage prevail. The matter ap- 
peared so urgent that the Royal Automo- 
bile Club held a conference at the club’s 
premises in June which was attended by 
importers, retailers and consumers. The 
conference was held to inquire . into 
various questions connected with the sup- 
ply. and distribution of gasoline in this 
country, and especially in connection with 
the existing high cost of the spirit to the 
consumer. The subject was freely dis- 
cussed, and it was finally resolved that the 
Royal Automobile Club be asked to estab- 
lish a gasoline committee to consist of 
delegates of the various: bodies represent- 
ing consumers of gasoline to inquire into 
the whole question. 

The whole of the gasoline supply for 
London is delivered into tanks at Thames 
Haven, the property of the London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., a pub- 
lic wharfinger, and in that capacity its 
storage and other facilities are available 


‘for importers, merchants, or any other 


large consumer who might import. Its 
largest customers are, of course, the big 
oil distributing firms, but it is quite open 
to anyone to hire storage and the other 
facilities afforded by the company at rea- 
sonable terms. No monopoly or preferen- 
tial rights is granted to anyone, and the 
constitution of the company specifically 
prohibits it, or any of its officials, having 
any interest in any oil. company, or in 
any oil distributing business whatever. 
This company has ample facilities for stor- 
ing sufficient gasoline and other oils, to 
meet the existing requirements of the 
country; an effective plant for separating 


- and distilling work, also apparatus for the 


filling of tins, tank wagons, etc., and the 
total storage capacity is estimated at suffi- 
cient to supply the whole of the United 
Kingdom for one year. This company is 
old: and well established, and the custom 
authorities accepts its reports and state- 
ments for taxation purposes. 

It has been calculated that the cost of 
gasoline delivered at Thames Haven, in- 





eluding the return voyage of the tank 
steamer, is from 614 to 6% cents per gal- 
lon, the latter price allowing for the very 
high freight of $16.25 per cubic ton. The 
duty imposed adds 6 cents per gallon to 
this cost, so that, taking the price at 37 
cents there is a difference of 2314 cents 
on every gallon supplied to the private 
consumer. It therefore is obvious that 
importers of gasoline into this country 
are making a very high profit. 

At a recent meeting held at the Royal 
Automobile Club, Sir Marcus Samuel, the 
head of the Shell Transport Co., addressed 
the meeting, and laid particular stress on 
the . difficulties of transportation from 
Thames Haven. The investigations proved 
this is no real detriment, and the provision 
of other storage accommodation on the 
lower reaches of the river would not in 
any way reduce the cost to the consumer, 
but that the price of the gasoline can be 
manipulated by the large importers in 
whatever direction they may deem advis- 
able. Further, that the Shell Transport 
Co. has obtained the hold of about 75 
per cent of the gasoline trade in London, 
and a large part of that in other parts-.of 
the country. It will appear that the 
large demand for spirit in the United 
States has taxed the resources of the 
Standard Oil Co. and its associated com- 
pany, the Anglo-American Oil Co., to such 
an extent that its imports have not been 
increased with the growth of the demand 
in this country, and until some new and 
powerful combination make a bid for the 
British market, the companies referred to 
are practically in the position of monopo- 
lists. 

The activities of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Royal Automobile Club, 
which consists of members representing 
all the various motor associations and the 
large users of gasoline, up to the pres- 
ent have been mainly spent in investigat- 
ing the method of handling gasoline in 
this country, beginning with its import, 
following with its storage and transport- 
ation, and ending with its distribution to 
the consumer, together with the various 
regulations now in force appertaining 
thereto. 

The committee has, obviously, not been 
able thoroughly to investigate all ques- 
tions connected with its inquiry and con- 
sequently is not yet in a position to issue 
any comprehensive recommendations upon 
the subject. In view of the complaints 
which are being made, however, that the 
regulations for the reception and trans- 
port of gasoline in the port of London 
are out of date, and tend to hamper the 

















free and unrestricted supply of the spirit 
to consumers at normal prices at all times, 
the committee has felt it desirable to ig. 
sue a recommendation upon this point and 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed at the meeting of the committee 
held in July 1912, and a copy forwarded 
to the Port of London Authority: 

‘‘That the gasoline committee recom- 
mends that, in order to improve the pres. 
ent method of conveying gasoline from 
Thames Haven by water, barges propelled 
by internal combustion Diesel, or equiva- 
lent, type engines capable of carrying 
1,000 tons of gasoline be allowed to navi- 
gate the Thames as far up as is practic. 
able.’’ 

From the information at present before 
the committee it would appear that if the 
port of London authority will grant per- 
mission for the transport of 1,000 tons 
in single consignments up the river the 
facilities for local storage will be im- 
proved and the possibility of a shortage 
in the near future owing to labor troubles 
and similar disturbances will be much 
reduced. The present consumption of 
gasoline in Great Britian is 80,000,000 
gallons yearly. 

Gasoline Situation in Savannah 

Savannah, Ga., Aug. 24—Savannah is 
spending something like $10,000 more for 
gasoline this month than it spent 3 
months ago. It is no secret that most of 
the gasoline used today, in Savannah and 
elsewhere, is used to propel motor vehicles 
or motor boats. Ask any car owner what 
he pays for gasoline now, and he will 
tell you 17% cents a gallon. Also he 
will inform you that only a few short 
months ago he paid only 11 cents for the 
same amount of the necessary fluid. 

Cent by cent the price has advanced, 
while the consumer stood helplessly look- 
ing on. Now it has reached 1714 cents, 
and soon may go to 18 cents or even 
higher. That is with the refineries. 

There is consumed in Savannah today 
something like 160,000 gallons of gasoline 
every month. Before the price was ad- 
vanced consumers spent about $17,600 
each month for fuel for their motors. 
Now they pay $27,200 for their gasoline. 
Simple subtraction shows that they pay 
$9,600 more now than they did a few 
months ago. . 

In New York city there is said to have 
been an advance of $250,000 in the cost 
of gasoline within the past 3 months. 
It is only because Savannah has fewer 
motor ears that it does not pay as much. 
The same thing is true everywhere 
throughout the country. 

Various reasons are assigned for this 
advance, but the simplest and most plaus- 
ible is that given by a Savannah dealer 
in gasoline: ; 

‘‘From every 100 gallons of crude oil 
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Arkansas Takes Kindly to the Motor 


County in Which Little Rock Is Located Has 2,500 Cars— 


Fruit Growers Just Becoming Interested in Use of Power 
Trucks—Roads of State Are Being Improved 


refined,’’ hé said, ‘‘there are distilled 20 
gallons of kerosene and 5 gallons of gaso- 
line. The refineries are stocked up on 
kerosene and don’t want to throw it away. 
According, they have raised the price of 
gasoline high enough to make it pay to 
distill it. Now it covers the worth of 
the waste kerosene too.’’ 

Fuel Outlook in Canada 

Montreal, Aug. 23—The cost of run- 
ning motor cars is imereasing. E. A. 
Hewitt, the assistant manager of the Im- 
perial Oil Co. Ltd. asked yesterday as 
to the influence which had caused the 
price of gasoline during the past year to 
rise about 5 cents a gallon, said that the 
enormously increased consumption of that 
product was responsible. From every- 
where the greatly increased use of motor 
cars, launches, and machinery propelled by 
gasoline-motors had caused a greater de- 
mand, and the effect had been felt on 
the price, especially as production had 
difficulty in rising to meet the demand. 

Out in the west especially, said Mr. 
Hewitt, where quick work in harvesting 
the crops is absolutely essential, has the 
use of traction engines increased, and it 
is the custom in many localities by the 
use of engines driven by gasoline to work 
by means of shifts every hour of the 24 
in doing the various kinds of- work neces- 
sary on the farm. 

The price to the garages here now is 
20% cents, and they will charge a higher 
figure, probably 25 cents. It may be that 
as soon as the production adapts itself to 
the new conditions there will be a drop, 
but this is the situation at present. 





LE MANS PUTS ON BIG RACE 
Paris, Aug. 13—In adition to the 3-liter 


_ elass, it has been decided by the racing 


board of the Automobile Club of the 
Sarthe to open a class for all comers in 
its race at Le Mans on September 9. The 
two types of cars will race on one course, 
covering the same distance, but those in 


the big class will be held back at the start © 


a sufficient length of time to make it 
possible for either one or the other type 
to win. The 3-liter class already is as- 
sured of success by the participation of 
the following firms: Lion-Peugeot, Alcyon, 
Schneider, Crespelle, De Bazelaire, Bu- 
gatti, Arrol-Johnston, Calthorpe, Koecklin, 
and possibly Vauxhall. There will be 
two valveless models, Schneider having de- 
cided to enter three poppet-valve models 
and one of its new rotary distributor 3- 
liter racers, and Koecklin running with a 
two-cyele ear having a cylindrical sleeve 
combined with the piston. In the free- 
for:il class the elub counts on the entry 
of one of the grand prix Fiats which has 
been bought by a French amateur, the 
Lorraine-Dietrich team, an Excelsior, Mer- 
cedes, and Rolland-Pilian. 


ITTLE ROCK, Ark., Aug. 24.—The 
growth and progress of the state of 
Arkansas has been marked by the entrance 
of no factor more potent in its possibili- 
ties for the proper development of the 
state than the adoption of the motor car 
in all the departments of the commercial 
life. In this county in which Little Rock 
is located there are about 2,500 cars, 60 
per cent of which are pleasure cars. There 
are about forty motor delivery wagons 
and about the same number of large motor- 
driven trucks for the handling of heavy 
freight. 
In the fruit counties the use of the 
motor car is in an incipient stage, although 
the cars and their advantages are thor- 
oughly known. There are a few of the 
motor trucks in use but the railway ad- 
vantages are so excellent that the demand 
for the motor is at a minimum. But this 
weak demand for the truck is offset by a 
deep-rooted desire on the part of the fruit 
growers for the touring car, and the even- 
ings are spent touring through the almost 
limitless orchards, whose long lines of 
trees stretch away until they are lost in 
the maze of the horizon. 


In the rice district, which covers sev- 
eral dozen counties which are pictures of 
rolling prairies, the touring car and the 
motor truck hold about an equal footing. 
There is no stretch of land in the United 
States that offers a smoother track for the 
motor enthusiast than these slightly banked 
roads that stretch out for miles ahead, 
seemingly without end, and sometimes for 
miles as smooth as the asphalt streets of 
the cities. On each side of these race 
tracks—for so they are called—are the rice 
fields of Arkansas, which have been the 
wonder of the West. It is here that the 
advantages of the motor truck are most 
evident, and their universal use shows tlie 
appreciation of the rice growers. In the 
county in which Stuttgart is located, which 
is the leading city of the rice-growing dis- 
trict, there are about 132 pleasure cars 
and about seventy-five motor trucks, which 
ineludes all.the various types of motor de- 
livery vehicles and large motor trucks, for 
the handling of the rice. Some of this is 
brought to Little Rock on these trucks, 
owing to the good roads. Visitors also 
are frequently seen in this city from that 
point, making the trip, which is about 60 
miles, in three hours. 

In regard to the roads of the state, we 
ean offer only one explanation, and that is 
the roads were built by Judge Joe Asher. 
These roads cover the entire state; ‘and 
were placed on the present high plane by 
many organizations for that purpose, the 


most prominent of which is the Arkansas 
Advancement Association. These roads 
form a network all over the state, which 
stretch both north and south and east and 
west. The best example of the roads in 
the low country is near Stuttgart, to which 
city reference has already been made. The 
finest roads in the northern part of the 
state are those near the foothills of the 
Ozarks. The scenery here is unsurpassed. 
The tourist has only to steer his car over 
the smooth track, which runs for a moment 
straight ahead, only to swing unexpectedly 
with a long graceful sweep around some 
grassy foothill of the scenic Ozarks. As - 
the tourist nears the city of Little Rock 
the roads become decidedly better, being 
macadamized instead of banked with 
erushed rock. This condition prevails 
throughout the county, sometimes stretch- 
ing across several counties, and is the de- 
light.of the local tourist, whose cars are 
seen there continuously. 

The demands of the law in this state in 
regard to the foreign state tourist are of 
no importance to the law-abiding citizen. 
The same laws that are in effect in all the 
other states of the union, in regard to 
speed, lights, and all the other precautions 
and logical rules of the highway, prevail 
in this state and ‘nothing else is required. 
No tourist license is demanded. The bona 
fide owner of any other state is respected 
here, without molestation, and is given all 
the rights of the local men. 





SIZAIRE-NAUDIN SPLIT 

Paris, Aug. 12—As the outcome of in- 
ternal dissentions, the brothers Georges 
and Maurice Sizaire and the brothers 
Naudin have severed all connections with 
the firm of Sizaire-Naudin The financial 
management being unaffected, the com- 
pany will continue under fresh engineer- 
ing control. The brothers Sizaire, who 
are recognized among’ the cleverest of 
French engineers, were pioneers in the 
small-bore, long-stroke movement and 2 or 3 
years ago met with a considerable amount 
of success in small-car races. It is be- 
lieved that the four men will obtain fresh 
financial backing and establish ‘a seténd 
Sizaire-Naudin Automobile Co. 





. PURCHASE RUMOR DENIED 
Racine, Wis., Aug. 27—Denial of the 
report. that the Racine-Sattley Co. of 
Racine, manufacturing fine carriages and 
vehicles, has been purchased by a large 
motor car interest, is made by officials of 
the company here. The reason for the 
rumor is supposed to be the temporary 
shut-down of the big plant for inventory, 
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Australia Through American’s Eyes 


Harry W. Cooper, Former Chicagoan, Now Selling Cars at Sydney, Reports His Observa- 
tions on T'rade Conditions As He Found Them in the Antipodes—Good Advice 
Given Yankee Manufacturers As to Australasian Market 


YDNEY, Australia, July 15—Since com- 
ing here last Christmas from Chicago 
and establishing myself in the motor car 
business in this country, I have made a 
study of trade conditions in Australia 
and have had an excellent opportunity 
of observing things from the Australian 
viewpoint. 
After more than 6 months’ observation 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
car that has the best future in Aus- 
tralia is a 25-horsepower four-cylinder 
that will sell here for $1,000 and a me- 
dium-priced car that will sell for $2,500. 
The demand for cars of the Peerless and 
Packard type is not strong, the demand 
being limited by prejudice, to a large ex- 
tent to such cars as Daimlers, Fiats and 
Napiers. The reputation of American cars 
has been hurt considerably by the prepond- 
erance of only the cheaper American cars 
heretofore in the Australian market. I 
am the agent for the Pierce-Arrow car, 
which is the highest grade American car 
Australians have seen, the Cadillac being 
the best representative of the United 
States previously. When visiting a pros- 
pect, on the mention of the Pierce-Arrow 
ear, he immediately puts it in a class with 
the Ford, Flanders or Hupmobile. 


Demand for Big Cars Limited 

I do not look for a greater sale than 
from six to ten cars at $5,000 or more 
per year in Sydney or Melbourne respec- 
tively, as the demand for anything over 
$2,000 is very limited, and there is a 
strong natural preference for English 
products. Such cars as the Packard, 
Lozier, Peerless, Locomobile, Stearns, Ap- 
person, Matheson and Simplex never have 
been heard of in this country. 

The Rolls-Royce car is considered the 
world’s best here, Madam Melba, who lives 
in Melbourne, being an owner of one. 
Medium-priced English cars are in great 
demand. Two-cylinder or buggy-types 
eannot be sold here. The prevailing 
demand is for five-passenger cars, with 
oversize tires, exceptionally high clear- 
ance, substantial springs, short turning 
radii and right-hand steer. 

Sleeve-valve motors, such as the Silent 
Knight, are not in favor. 

The demand is for large radiators, and 
in small cars the thermo-syphon system of 
cooling with a fan is given the preference. 
Long wheelbases meet with favor, and 
floating rear-axles are demanded. Front 
axles must be’ substantial in appearance, a 
heavy appearance in the steering connec- 
tions and parts being imperative to sales. 
The Australian demands that the steer- 
ing arm be above the axle, and that the 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The accompanying ar: 
ticle on trade conditions in Australia was 
contributed by Harry W. Cooper, formerly 
manager of. the Excelsior Supply Co. in Chi- 
cago, but now a dealer in the Antipodes. 








tie rod be behind it. Irreversible steering 
is demanded, and hand and foot control. 
Carbureters of the double-jet type, gravity 
fed, meet with the most favor. Fixed or 
governed spark advance is very unpopular. 

In regard to springs, the American man- 


ufacturers have the advantage over the 


Europeans, as those furnished on British 
cars are continually breaking and giving 
trouble, from which difficulties American 
products are notably free. 

Spare Wheels Popular 

Stepney spare wheels are popular here, 
as, due to the dearth of good wheel- 
wrights, demountable rims are rare, al- 
though, were it possible to get them prop- 
erly applied, the demand for them would 
be strong. Tire competition between 
American and European makers depends 
upon price for equal quality, and should 
American makers offer tires of equal 
quality to Michelins, Duniops and Conti- 
nentals, at the same prices at which they 
are obtained here, the demand for them 
would be great. 

The majority of motorists still use gas 
generators, the demand for Prest-O-Lite 
being limited by the comparatively few 
service stations in the province. Electric 
light should prove popular, and a drawing 
eard for such American makers as include 
it in the regular equipment, although there 
is some prejudice against their delicacy 
and susceptibility to damage from road 
vibration, which is severe on our roads. 
Tail lamps for Australia must be on the 
right side. 

Australian Tops Poor 

Australian tops are generally miserable 
affairs of sagging khaki. American silk 
mohair tops meet with favor, provided 
they are not black, which color in tops 
the Australian will not countenance. Run- 
about bodies, to be popular in Australia, 
must be of the three-abreast type, and 
rumble seats or rear gasoline tanks are 
decidedly unpopular, the motorists here 
preferring a tool box on the rear deck, 
provided with a brass rail. American 
bodies are not finished quite up to the 
European standard, and should undergo 
improvements to create a favorable im- 
pression. A peculiarity of Australian buy- 
ers is that a blue ear, regardless of its 
make or price, will not be considered, as 
this color is universally considered the 
mark of cheapness and inferiority. Fore 


door bodies are decidedly popular, and 
ventilation’ of the dash is desirable. 
Windshields made in Australia are vastly 
inferior to those furnished in America, 
as those of local manufacturers are made 
with wood frames and are non-adjustable, 
Most English cars are delivered with five 
wheels, interchangeable Sanky all-steel and 
wire wheels preferred. 


Regarding the electric situation, the 
only two cities to be considered are Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. I have a Woods 
electric on demonstration now in Mel- 
bourne and on its first appearance on 
the streets, it created as much excite- 
ment.as though a circus had come to town. 
I could not let it stand at the curb for 
10 seconds without I had the running 
boards covered with people trying to look 
inside, and others trying to find the mech- 
anism, ete. Sydney is out of the question 
for electrics on account of the narrow 
streets and steep hills. I doubt very much 
of the future of the electric even in Mel- 
bourne at the present high price. Con- 
sider that I must get $4,000 to get off 
right with a $3,000 American car. There 
is $210 duty on the body alone, 5 per cent 
on the value of the chassis, and 25 per 
cent ef the value of the tires. On account 
of the heighth of the body, a very large 
ease must be used, and the freight charged 
is according to. the size ‘of the crate; so 
that when I. say that the duty and freight 
on my car cost me over $1,000, the high 
price that must be placed on the car in 
order to make a profit, is plain. Of course 
on an open car the freight is cheaper, 
and the body duty is not so high. 


The Electric Proposition 


If there is a high grade electric selling 
in the United States for $1,500, which 


- could be sold in Australia for from $2,500 


to $3,000, 100 such machines could be 
placed in Melbourne in the next 6 months. 
We have our charging system installed, 
and can take care of ten cars a night with 
our present arrangements. 

Regarding motor trucks, small] delivery 
wagons, of the three-wheel type, with a 
box forward to carry parcels in are in 
great demand, as are light 1-ton and 
under, chain driven trucks. The field has 
not as yet been broken into by American 
manufacturers, and the market for trucks 
of under three tons is promising. 

American ‘railway motor cars, motor 
farm machinery and tractors are now on 
demonstration, \and are making good. 
Truck chassis are all imported, bodies }e- 
ing built locally. Trucks must have the 
motor under the hood. An American truck 
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was delivered to a dealer in Melbourne, 
and it is said that he cannot dispose of 
it on account of the motor being under 
the body. 

It would further the sale of American 
cheap cars in Australia if the manufac- 
turer would give the cars they intend to 
export a thorough and finished test. More 
attention should be given to the adjust- 
ment of various parts, the car should be 
given a thorough inspection, and tried out 
on the road before being placed into the 
ease. If the factory appreciated condi- 
tions on this side, when a case was opened 
containing an American ear, he certainly 
would have pride enough in his car to 
turn out a finished proposition. When a 
ease containing a strange model of car is 
opened it usually is known by the majority 
in the trade, and quite a few owners of 
ears. If this ear does not run right off the 
reel, smoothly and without a particle of 
trouble, everyone will knock it as another 
American fake, making it an almost im- 
possible proposition to market; even if 
the trouble is no more serious than badly 
adjusted brakes or a slipping clutch. 

I would advise anyone shipping cars 
to this country in quantities, and having 
faith in future business, not to send what 
they have left over from year to year, 
or what Americans won’t purchase, but 
to cater to and appreciate business that 
is to be had over here, paying particular 
attention to quality and finish. 

Use Care in Shipping Cars 


I understand from a few agents of cheap 
American cars that their complaints do 
not meet with the proper attention at 
the factories. One firm landed twenty 
ears, and when opened, found the mud- 
guards all damaged and bent close to the 
body. Any extra accessories desired by 
the agent should be allowed them at their 


“cost by the factories. Expenses to import 


the machines certainly are high enough 
without the factories making an extra 
profit on the accessories that are regular 
on the car, but which the Australians do 
not want, and which should not be credited 
at a profit by the factory for the same 
reason. 

Ford and Flanders have permanent men 
residing in Australia, taking care of the 
interests of the factory and agents, see- 
ing that they are provided with plenty of 
advertising matter, and supervising its 
proper use and distribution. 

Agents have many cancellations on ac- 
count of ears promised by the manufac- 
turer to come on a certain boat, failing 
to appear. The maker sells a car at 
a certain price, to arrive at a certain 
date, obtaining 25 per cent of the selling 
price, as a deposit, telegraphing the agent 
that the cars have been shipped on a cer- 
tain boat to arrive at a certain date. 
When the boat arrives the cars are not 
there, being held on the American side. 
Of course cancellation and return of de- 
posit money result. 

Motor agents cannot handle supplies as 
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a side-line with success. Other motor 
agents would not purchase of them. Mo- 
tor car owners, unless purchasers of the 
ear sold by the agent, would not enter 
the establishment of a competitor or of 
the dealer of whom their car was pur- 
chased. Conditions are radically different 
here from those in the United States. 
Agents for competing cars never meet. 
They are not congenial. Knockers’ clubs 
are very prevalent in this country. If 
such an organization as the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Trade Association could be formed 
in Sydney and Melbourne it would cer- 
tainly put the business on a higher plane, 
to the good of all concerned. 
Bushman the Future Buyer 

The squatter or farmer in the country 
is approached from five cities, Brisbane, 
in Queensland; Sydney, in New South 
Wales; Melbourne, in Victoria; Adelaide, 
in South Australia, and Perth, in West 
Australia. These cities themselves have 
been worked thoroughly, and the future 
of the business does not lie there. The 
agents for the various cars send out sales- 
men from their salesrooms to the various 
small cities through their territories, so- 
liciting business from the farmer direct. 
The competition has arrived at such a 
point that in the country districts three 
or four American cars selling for under 
$900 in the States are sometimes to be 
seen camped out in some very small town, 
on the trail of, a customer. There are 
very many small cars purchased in the 
country, but the competition is very keen, 
keener, in fact, I believe, than in the 
United States. 





CANADIAN CARS IN AUSTRALASIA 


Montreal, Can., Aug. 24—It has been 
known for some time past that the Mon- 
treal office of the New Zealand Shipping 
Co. has been placing a number of Cana- 
dian made motor cars in Australia and 
New Zealand, but few will be prepared 
to hear the dimensions to which this trade 
has grown. During the year ending May 
1 last, 1,292 Canadian cars had been sent 
by New Zealand liners, and it is hoped 
to forward at least 1,800 during the en- 
suing year. The total number already 
shipped from the opening of the summer 
navigation season to date is 629 and the 
hoped for 1,800 mark should certainly 
be reached if not surpassed within a short 
time. 





CARS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 

St. John, N. B., Aug. 24—The great in- 
erease in the number of motor cars in use 
in New Brunswick within the last 5 or 6 
years is surprising. There are about 700 
cars in use at the present time, represent- 
ing an outlay of $1,400,000, and of this 
number St. John has 100, costing $200,000. 
These figures are remarkable because six 
or eight was the number of cars in this city 
5 years ago, and at that time there were 
not one hundred automobiles in the entire 
province: The increase, therefore, has 
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been more than 100 per cent per year for 
the last 5 years. 

The prices of cars run from $900 to 
$7,000, and $2,000 is considered a fair 
average, as most of the cars purchased are 
of the grade costing between $1,500 and 
$2,500. That St. John is interested to a 
considerable extent in the most expensive 
ears, can be gathered from the fact that 
four or five $7,000 cars have been sold here 
recently. It depends largely upon the 
class of car purchased as to how long the 
owner-runs it before exchanging it for one 
more modern. It has been pointed out 
that as a general thing, when an inex: 
pensive car is bought, costing say $800, 
it is exchanged practically every year until 
the better grade of car finally is obtained. 

It is generally felt here that this city is 
particularly hard on cars and that conse- 
quently the life of a car is briefer than in 
most places. Dealers, however, declare 
that this is not true, as cars for sale here 
are made with the conditions in view as 
are cars built for any other city with a 
large number of steep grades. The life of 
a ear for this province is fixed about 8 
years, running on an average about 7,000 
miles a year, but it is said that in other 
parts of the country where the roads are 
in better condition the life is very much 
longer. 

Lately many of the large business houses 
have adopted the motor cars for delivery 
purposes and the big delivery trucks are 
coming into use also.. St. John is consid- 
ered particularly adapted for motor trucks 
and delivery cars on account of the number 
of hills which are so hard on the horses. 
This city is said to resemble Seattle in this 
respect. Then again, here winter condi- 
tions are not so severe and cars can be 
used practically all the year round in this 
climate. 





CANADIAN CUSTOMS PERMITS 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 26—The custom 
service in Canada has inaugurated a new 
system of permits which adds greatly to 
the pleasure in taking Canadian tours in 
a motor car. With the present arrange- 
ment it is possible to get a 7-day permit 
to drive a car, licensed in the United 
States, through Canada. This permit is 
secured from the custom official at the 
point of entry. Although the permit is 
issued for 7 days, if one desires to tour 
in Canada for a longer period of time, it 
is only necessary to have the permit re- 
newed by the nearest custom official. 





CANADIAN OHIO STOCK OFFERED 

Toronto, Aug. 27—The Canadian Ohio 
Motor Car Co. is offering for public in- 
vestment $90,000 worth of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at $100 per 
share, carrying a bonus of 25 per cent 
common stock. The manufacturing plant 
will be established at Colborne, Ont., 
where the company has been granted a 
valuable site and exemption from taxes 
for a period of 10 years. 
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Motor Routes and Touring Information 





ON 


L PASO, Texas.—Editor 
Motor Age — Having 
made all arrangements 
to leave El Paso on 
April 6, via the bor- 
derland route, my fam- 
ily leaving on the fifth, 
via the Southern Pa- 
cific for California, we 
were compelled to de- 
f lay,until April 9, on ac- 
count of heavy rains 
and snow. Advised 
against doing so, we 
made the start and got 

- away at 9 4. -m. 
Twenty miles west took us to the New 
Mexico line, over a paved road, on to 
Mesquite, 32 miles, the road is fairly good, 
being graded. From Mesquite to San 
Miguel we crossed an adobe river bottom 
flat, which was about as bad, if not 
the worst part of road on the entire 
trip. Our wheels were up above the 
hub in mud and we were compelled 
to resort to the old team to pull us 
out, after which we wrapped our rear 
wheels with %-inch rope and went on 
through all mud without further trouble. 
At San Miguel we found 2 miles of sand 
going up to the Mesa lands from river 
bottom with about an 8 per cent grade; we 
hired a team there to help us up, paying 
therefore $2.00. After reaching the top of 
the hill, we had a fair road to Afton, along 
the Southern Pacific railway. From thence 
to Deming, New Mexico, ‘the road is fine, 
following the Southern Pacifie line and 
newly built highway into Deming. We 
arrived at 7 p. m. and left immediately 
for Lordsburg, 60 miles, making the run 
in 2 hours and 15 minutes at night. From 
Lordsburg-we got on the wrong read and 
after running all night wound up at a 
mine and had to return to within sight 

















THE SAN DIEGO TO LOS ANGELES ROAD 


of Lordsburg to get on the main road to 
Douglas, Ariz. With good roads, crossing 
mountains, then Granite Gap, we arrived 
at Douglas at 6 p. m. Wednesday. 

Bisbee is situated high up in the moun- 
tains, the elevation being about 6000 feet. 
The largest copper mines in the world are 
located here. 3 

We left Bisbee at 10 p. m., not knowing 
the roads and with meager directions, 
headed for Huachuca via Hereford. We 


Si 


reached Hereford about midnight and could 
not locate a road out the way we had been 


‘told to go; after running 20 miles out 


on a wrong road and being near the Mexi- 
ean border with the Mexican revolution 
in full sway, we were afraid of getting 
into Mexico and being picked up, so re- 
mained at Hereford until morning. From 
Hereford to Huachuca is 19 miles; the 
roads are fine, but some small washes pre- 
vent making good time. From Huachuca 
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CROSSING THE GILA RIVER AT DOME AND THE COLORADO RIVER AT YUMA 


to Empire Ranch, about 30 miles, is fair 
running. 

Leaving Empire ranch, we ran through 
National reserve, a state motor road built 
up over the mountains, winding around, 
with about 6 per cent grade and for 18 
miles, and as good road as found anywhere. 
We arrived at Tucson that evening. We 
had to stay here 24 hours on account of 
very heavy rains and the road being osier 
and adobe formation, we were advised not 
to make the start when we did. 

Tueson is on the broad prairie, is a 
pretty little city with pretty houses and 
splendid climate, good streets and roads. 








A state highway has recently been com- 
pleted to Florence, which makes traveling 
easy. Leaving. Tucson, we followed the 
old road to Florence via Red Rock, running 
through mud and water up to the hubs; 
this we had clear into Phoenix. Up to 
this time we had no accidents of any 
kind, no repairs whatever, not even a 
puncture. 


Phoenix is a beautiful city with paved 


-. streets and fine country roads, in which 


the farmer has taken interest and after 
a rain one can see numerous drays in 
all directions. This valley is irrigated 
under the Roosevelt dam and everything 








Ei PASO, TEX., TO LOS ANGELES, CAL.; THE DESERT SAND ROAD AT GLOMIS, CAL. 





produced in California is raised here, 
oranges, lemons, dates, ete. The elevation 
is 1080 feet. On every section division, 
is a road laid out north and south, east and 
west, all good, with shade trees on each 
side. 

We left Phoenix at 1 p. m. and arrived 
at Agua Caliente, 103 miles, at 7 p. m., 
over fair roads and along the Gila river 
for several miles. Leaving there at 8 p. 
m. headed for Yuma, we broke a rear 
spring about 5 miles out and camped for 
the night. Leaving early we ran slow 
on this account, reaching the ferry over 
the Gila river at Dome, about 4 p. m. 
We blew out the front casing about 30 
miles out of Dome, climbing a mountain 
gulch road. This was our first tire trouble, 
although we had used the tires over 4500 
miles before starting. It took 2 hours 
to make the run between Dome and Yuma, 
about 20 miles, the roads being rough and 
tutty, then alkali bottom. 

The old story of the man dying and 
going to Hades and sending back for his 
blankets is supposed to have originated 
in and applied to Yuma, as it is reputed 
to be the hottest place on the map of 
America; however, we found it very pleas- 
ant and cool. Upon arrival at Yuma, | 
received a message with sad news which 
necessitated my taking the first train for 
Los Angeles. After ariving at Ocean Park, 
I was informed by several parties, who 
had undertaken the trip across the desert, 
to ship my car from Yuma to Banning. I 
wired my son to do so, but his reply was 
that they wanted to make the run; further- 
more the railroad company wanted $49,00 
to ship the car about 60 miles. They 
came across the desert and went south 
to Imperial City, from Mammoth thence 


‘to San Diego and up the coast road to 


Los Angeles, arriving at Ocean Park April 
21st, at 10 a. m., the speedometer showing 
1300.2 miles, 


The return.trip was made by. the same... 


route, leaving Ocean Park, May 6th, arriv- 
ing at El Paso, May 13th; actual running 
time 4 days and speedometer reading 1108.2 
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THE STATE ROAD AT FLORENCE AND TUCSON, ARIZ. 


miles. Business rushed my return and 
made the trip hard, otherwise, considering 
the distance traveled, the roads are good 
and the trip very pleasant, outside of the 
strip across the sandy desert. We rode 
the ties on the railroad track for 2 miles, 
crossing two bridges and one _ switch. 
Across the desert is mostly low-gear work 
and stopping to cool the engine. 

Gasoline, oils and water can be gotten 
all along the route within short runs. The 
roads through New Mexico and Arizona 
are very good and especially so in Arizona. 
A pretty part of the trip is over the San 
Diego mountains, where one climbs for 
hours and then down to Imperial Valley, 
where one goes 160 feet below sea level. 

The Borderland route via El Paso, Dem- 
ing, Douglas, Phoenix, to Los Angeles is 
unquestionably the only spring, fall and 
winter route; however, I would not advise 
any one to make this trip west of Phoenix 
during the summer months and attempt 
crossing the desert—W. T. Rand. 
KANSAS TO ILLINOIS 

Soloman, Kas.—Editor Motor Age—l 
would like to have a route given for trip 
by motor car from here to Princeton, Ind., 
by way of Kansas City and St. Louis. Does 
Motor Age know if this road is marked 
or not?—R. J. Havener. 

As Soloman is on the Golden Belt route 
you should go east through Abilene, Junc- 
tion City, Fort Riley, Manhattan, Wamego, 
St. Mary, Topeka, Perry Station, Lawrence, 
De Sota, Bonner Spring Station, to Kansas 
City. From this point you will follow the 
Sante Fe trail through Independence, Le- 
vasy, Wellington, Lexington, Waverly, 
Malta Bend and Marshall to Boonville. 
Here your route becomes, or is known as, 
the Boon Lick road. Crossing the river to 
Old Franklin, then passing through New 
Franklin, Columbia, Fulton, Williamsburg, 
Danville, Warrentown, Wright City, Colter- 
ville, Wellston to St. Louis. 

Crossing Illinois a distance of 156 miles, 
you will reach Vincennes, Ind. In dry 
weather the roads are fairly good, routing 
through Belleville, Shiloh, Lebanon, Tren- 
ton, Aviston, Breeze, Carlyle, Clinton, Sa- 
lem, Zenia, Flora, Noble, Olney and Law- 
renceville. 

Princeton is 26 miles south of Vincennes 
and the best roads lead through St. 
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1—DEEP WELLS NEAR YUMA, ARIZ. 














2—ON THE PHOENIX-YUMA ROAD. 
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NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZ. APPROACHING HEREFORD, ARIZ. 





Thomas, Hazelton and Patoka. This road 
is good with the exception of after a 
heavy rain, when one or two stretches of 
dirt road may be bad. However, it is 
mostly gravel or macadam. 

While at Princeton we would suggest a 
run to French Lick Springs. 


UTAH CLUB PROGRESSIVE 

In order to help tourists who are ¢ross- 
ing the country, the Automobile Club of 
Utah has opened a free bureau of informa- 
tion at 251 South State street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Here a register is kept of all 
ears passing through the city and a sys- 
tem of route cards and maps giving road 
information in all directions. 

Tourists are handed cards and asked to 
write back to the club giving road condi- 
tions and information for others following. 
By this system the club is able at all 
times to give the information on the roads. 


CORRECTS MISSOURI ROUTE 
Chicago—Editor Motor Age—I notice 
in Motor Age of August 22 a route from 
Joplin to Sedalia. Having made the 
run from Chicago to Joplin a number of 
times, I would recommend as the best 
route between Joplin and Sedalia, which 
is a distance of about 190 miles by way 
of Carthage, Jasper, Lama, and Nevada, 
to which point there is a gravel road all 
the way from Joplin, a distance of 70 
miles. Continuing to Shell City you 
strike poor roads and have to cross the 
Osage river bottom which is negotiable 
in ordinary weather. In this connection,° 
if the road which Motor Age suggests via 
Nevada is taken a bad swamp has to be 
crossed, and if by way of Pittsburgh, 
Kans., going north to Kansas City on the 
Kansas side the swamp, is also met with, 
so that no matter which way is chosen, 
the swamp is encountered. From Shell 
City the procedure lies through Appleton 
City, Clinton, Windsor and Sedalia. From 
my experience this is the best way from 
Joplin to Sedalia. 
By no means go via Springfield. The 
j road is good from Joplin to Springfield, 
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Railroading from Ruts 


A Mississippi Motorist Advises 
Strangers to Southern Roads 
as to Releasing Car 


ORT GIBSON, MISS.—Editor Motor 

Age—I feel that I may offer the fol- 
lowing, believing that many may be helped 
out in bad places. I do not know that 
others have not tried the same plan but I 
have not heard o: them, and I have used 
it often and always with success. It is a 
way to help your car out of the ditch 
especially when there are high banks 
across the ditch. 

In this part of the country there are 
many deep cuts that have been made by 
nature and water, and the roads go down 
these cuts, which are similar to railroad 
cuts. Often the road is narrow, hog- 
backed and slippery, and before you can 
think you find your wheels in the ditch, 
and your fenders against the bank on 
other side of ditch. To put on power and 
go ahead will ruin the fenders and not help 
you out of the ditch in the least. And 
nearly always the middle of the road 
where the other wheels are is of hard 
clay. I railroad my car out in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Take a hatchet or spade and dig a 
trench about the width of the tire from 
a point in front of the wheels on solid 
ground at a slight angle away from the 
ditch into which other wheels are, then 
eut into the bank enough to free the 
fenders or other parts of the car that 
may be touching, then put on the power 
and nearly every time the car will come 
out. 


I have, on several occasions, had my car 
across the road with the front wheel in 
one ditch and the rear in the ditch on 
the opposite side of the road and by the 
use of these ditches and a jack gotten it 
out without outside assistance. Since the 
national reliability or Glidden is to tour 
Mississippi I thought these suggestions 
might: be a help to some unfortunate. 

To assist in understanding I have made 
a few sketches, Figs. 1, 2 and 3 showing 


the steps in the operation.—L. Briscoe 
Allen. 


STATUS OF DRY-DISK CLUTCH 


St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age advise me how multiple-disk, 
dry-plate clutches, consisting of steel 
disks and non-burn disks, compare to those 
ofthe multiple-disk running in oil? 

o2++-Would not there be a tendency of the 
dry plates to wear more rapidly than those 
that run in oil? 

3—Have the dry disks that I have men- 
tioned been used successfully by any man- 
ufacturer ?—Subscriber. 

1—The advantages of dry-disk clutches 
as urged by the growing number of users 
of this type are the positiveness and ease 
of engagement of the multiple disk, supe- 
rior facility of disengagement, absence of 
grab, simplicity, ease of adjustment, 
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Southener Tells How to Cope with the Hog-Back Roads— 
Merits of Diy-Plate Clutches—Owner Has Trans- 


mission Troubles Resulting from Neglect 


smaller spring pressure required, and fool- 
proof qualities. The theory is that, like 
the multiple disk, the dry-disk clutch has 
a greater surface than the cone, and there- 
fore is softer in action and more positive 
in grip than the cone expansion and kin- 
dred types. The most popular type con- 
sists of the regular multiple-disk assembly, 
with alternate disks faced with raybestos. 
This material will resist wear without 
heating, and possesses excellent friction 
qualities. By the elimination of oil, the 
elutch is made fool and trouble proof, it 
being necessary to wash it out with kero- 
sene once a month. Disalignment if not 
excessive is not serious with this type. 


Dry-disk clutches have been run as 
much as 50,000 miles without replace- 
ments, it is claimed, which speaks well 
for the wearing qualities of this type. 

The local branch of the F. B. Stearns 
Co. reports that 80 per cent of the wet- 
disk clutches with which the Stearns was 
formerly equipped have been replaced 
with the new dry-disk type. 


2—Dry-plate multiple-disk clutches are 
used by the following manufacturers with 
evident success: 


Packard Motor Car Co., American Auto- 
mobile Mfg. Co., Velie Motor Vehicle Co., 
Simplex Motor Car Co., Dorris Motor Car 
Co., Selden Motor Vehicle Co. F. B. 
Stearns Co., Palmer and Singer Mfg. Co., 
Alpena Motor Car Co., Auburn Automobile 
Co., Clarke-Carter Automobile Co., Henry 
Motor Car Co., Knox Automobile Co., and 
the Atlas Motor Car Co. 


Clutch Needs Cleaning 


Savage Clutch Puzzles Keystone 


Motorist Who Tried Adjust-. 
ments, But No Oil 


VONMORE, PA.—Editor Motor Age— 

I have a 1909 Maxwell 30--horse- 
power touring car and I am having trouble 
with the multiple-disk clutch. It will run 
along for about 25 or 30 feet before it 
takes hold, and, when it does, it grabs 
quickly, jerking the car. I have had this 
clutch out, adjusted it in every possible 
way, but it seems impossible to get it to 
engage properly. Please advise me what 
to do with it. I never have drawn the oil 
out of it or used carbon oil on it. Pos- 
sibly, this would make it engage easier. In 
changing the speeds it is impossible to 
pick it up, for when it takes hold so 
quickly, it kills the power. Please advise 
me how to remedy this evil.—Constant 
Reader. 

Your disks:are glazed. Drain out the 
oil and flush thoroughly with kerosene. 
With the kerosene in the clutch housing, 
run the motor a few moments, operating 
the clutch, as the glaze on your clutch 
probably has become very hard through 
long neglect. After this drain out the 
kerosene thoroughly and replenish with 
new oil, Multiple-disk clutches should be 
flushed with kerosene once a month in 
ordinary running, which will keep them 
in prime condition and prevent damage to 
the other parts of the car through savage 
action and slipping. 
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FIGS. 1,2 AND 3—ALLEN’S METHOD OF GETTING CAR OUT OF DITCH 
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Why Carbureters Catch Fire and Methods of Prevention— 


Fears of Austrailian for Magneto Without Grounds— 
Three-Wire System Explained—Bosch Sysiem 


Treating Carbureter Fires 


Kentuckian Fears Effect of Car- 
bureter Fires - Methods of 
Extinguishing Them 


RENTON, KY.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have heard of several instances where 
ears catch fire in the carbureter and are 
burned. Why do ecarbureters catch fire? 
2—How can this be best prevented? 
3—What should I do in ease of fire? 
1—Fire in the carbureter is caused by 
the motor back-firing into the mixing 
chamber. This seldom causes the car- 
bureter to actually catch fire, the live 
flame usually spitting from the air in- 
take. A greasy or flooded carbureter is 
more likely to burn in this manner than 
is one Which is kept clean. A fire in the 
carbureter can do much harm by burning 
the cork float, and the gasoline in the 
float chamber, which would be replenished 
by the float-feed mechanism as fast as 
burned; the destruction of the float, and 
the melting of the soldered connections, 
resulting in a dangerous conflagration un- 
less steps be taken to prevent it. If a 
flame-destroying coil is not provided in 
the supply pipe, the fire may even reach 
the gasoline tank, and explode it. 
2—Such a fire can be prevented by ad- 
justing the inlets valves or regrinding 
them, so as to preclude the possibility of 
a back-fire through the carbureter, except 
under mishandling of the throttle, viz., 
too sudden acceleration. The danger from 
a back fire may be minimized by keeping 
the gasoline level sufficiently low to pre- 
vent flooding, and frequently swabbing off 


the carbureter surface. No carbureter 
should be applied without a flame-de- 
stroyer, which consists of a coil in the 
feed pipe through which flame will not 
pass. 

3—In case of such a fire, the gasoline 
should be turned off at the tank, and the 
burning parts treated with a good fire 
extinguisher or smothered with sand or 
mud. Such a fire would take place on the 
metal and incombustible parts of a car, 
and if the fuel is shut off, little damage 
can ensue except to the solder, and to the 
ficat if it be of cork. 

OVERHEATING MAGNETOS 

Cobargo, N. 8S. W., Australia.—Editor 
Motor Age—How much heat will a mag- 
neto endure? In my air-cooled Metz the 
magneto is bolted to the crankcase and, to 
the touch, gets very hot when on the road. 

2—Are there any instances of over- 
heating of the magnetos through faulty 
position? 

3—Is not the armature insulated with 
wax?—Dr. Ji. Lister. 

1—There is no danger of overheating 
the magneto on a gasoline motor. 

2—There are instances where the plac- 
ing of a magneto too close to the exhaust 
pipe, especially on motorcycles, has caused 
the burning of the lubrication of the ti- 
mer and bearings, but none to our know- 
ledge wherein the windings or insulation 
have been affected. 

3—-The armature of a magneto is in- 
sulated with wax and varnished. 

The varnish will stand all the heat the 
engine will produce. If magnetos were sus- 
ceptible to overheating, they would not 
be used as they are for racing. 
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The Three-Wire System 


Re-der Is Curious About Rumored 
Innovation in Kissel Elec- 
tric Arrangements 


LBANY, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 

What is the Edison three-wire system 
as will be used on the Kisselkars, and of 
what advantages is it? 


2—Does the Bosch Magneto Co. install 
two ignition switches, one independent of 
the other for the dual multi-point ignition, 
as used on the double distributor mag- 
netos? If so, would like an explanation 
and diagram of the wiring in detail so that 
all currents may be traced. Also does 
the manufacturer who installs this system 
make all connections the same? 

3—When starting a motor with a Bosch 
dual ignition, the switch is turned to the 
battery and the arrow on the push-button 
turned to the position marked Start 
on the face of the switch, and when 
switched to the magneto the arrow on 
the button points to the position marked 
Run. What influence on the ignition 
has the turning if this push-button?—John 
Bastian. 


-1—The Kisselkar announcement for 1913 
has not yet been made, although it is 
generally understood that the three-wire 
system of ignition will be used in the new 
models. This system, as usually employed 
consists of a form of wiring wherein the 
total voltage is conducted from the cur- 
rent source by means of two outside wires 
positive and negative respectively, between 
which a neutral wire is connected to the 
eurrent source so as to conduct but half 
the voltage of the outside circuit. Thus, 
in a battery of six cells, having a total 
voltage of 12 volts, across the outside 
wires, the neutral wire is connected be- 
tween the two sets of three, wired in 
series, giving 6 volts across the neutral 
wire and either of the outside wires. _ 

2—The Bosch two-spark dual system in- 
eludes two switches, one a two-point kick 
switch, the other the switch of a Bosch 
dual coil. The system is illustrated in 
Fig 4. As is shown in the legend, the 
manipulation of these switches permits 
sparking on one set of plugs on either 
magneto or battery, on both sets of plugs 
on magneto. For proper running, the con- 
nections should’always be as designated 
by the manufacturer of the system. 

3—The purpose of the -push-button on 
the Bosch dual coil is to cut out the 
vibrator on the coil when in Tun position, 
the current being broken only by the in- 
terrupter, while in the starting position 
the current is broken by the vibrator, 
which produces a very large and intense 
battery spark, ideal for starting, but hav- 
ing too mach lag for running, hence being 
cut out when the motor starts. The new 
system consists of a turning button, instead 
of the former push-button, the turning 
being for the purpose of locking it in 
starting position. 
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Small French Motors of High Power 


‘NDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Editor Motor 
> Age—I beg to add in the Readers Clear- 
ing House a few words to the réplies to 
the questions of J. N. Brightwell, of At- 
lanta, Ga., issue August 1, 1912, page 27. 

His first question asks how some of 
the French motors of small size have 
been made to develop exceedingly high 
horsepower. The answer in a nutshell is 
large gas passages and valves, and light 
reciprocating parts, and perfect balance. 
The former gets the power, the latter 
enables the motor to endure such power. 
Right here I will say the English have 
heen far more successful than the French, 
especially in getting endurance with 
speed, and all because of practice on 
Brooklands track. A few instances: 
Sunbeam has a four-cylinder, 3.15 by 4.73 
inch motor, 148 cubic inches developing 
58 horsepower at 2,400 revolutions per 
minute; valves are 1.9 inch in diameter; 
lift % inch; weight of piston 1 pound 7 
ounces. 

Singer has a four-cylinder, 3.15-inch by 
5.12-inch motor, 160 cubic inches, develop- 
ing 66 horsepower at 3,000 revolutions 
per minute; valves are 1% inch intake; 
1% inch exhaust; lift 94 inch; weight of 
piston 1 pound; connecting rod 1% 
pound, 

Austin has a four-cylinder, 3.5 by 4.5 
inch motor, 175 cubic inches developing 
72 horsepower at 3,000 revolutions per 
minute; valves are 2 inches in diameter; 
lift % inch; weight of piston 1 pound; 
connecting rod 1144 pound. 

Vauxhall has a four-cylinder, 3.54 inch 
by 4.73 inch, 184 eubie inches developing 
83 horsepower at 3,000 revolutions per 
minute; valves 2 inches; lift 1%4 inch. 

Chas. Faroux, editor of L’Auto and a 
French consulting automobile engineer, 
worked up a four-cylinder motor of 3.15- 
inch by 5.12-inch size, 160 eubie inches, to 
develop 78 horsepower at 3,300 revolu- 
tions per minute; valves 2% inches diam- 
eter; lift 0.4 inch. 

Large and high-lift valves mean large 
manifolds in order to get the advantage 
of them, 1%-fnch inside diameter, in- 
takes being used. 


Of course these motors have good clear- 
ance, the difference in diameters of pis- 
ton and cylinder being about 15/1000 inch 
and they use two-spark ignition of course. 
But they are not extremely high-com- 
pression motors, a compression ratio of 
about 1 in 5 being mostly used and 
although the valves raise quickly and 
close quickly, 150 to 200 pounds per inch 
valve springs being used. The extreme 
timing used to get peak of horsepower 
curve to come as high as 2,100 to 2,200 
revolutions per minute on the small-valve 
American racing motors is found not 
necessary on these motors. In fact the 
time all runs close to the following: Ex- 


Reader Explains How Great 
Speed Is Obtained from Little 
Foreign Engines—Question of 


Efficiency—Road and Air Re- 
sistance — Underslung Rights 


haust open 36 degrees before bottom; close 
at top to 90 after. Intake open at top to 
12 degrees after, and close 27 degrees after 
bottom. This conservative timing means 
that the motor will idle slowly, the speed 
range of Austin motor mentioned above 
being from 140 revolutions per minutes to 
5,000 revolutions per minutes, peak of 
horsepower curve at 3,000 revolutions per 
minute. * 


Secondly, Mr. Brightweil asks why a 
bigh-powered car is not as efficient as a 
low-powered car, pointing out that almost 
any stripped stock car can do 60 miles 
per hour while a 90 horsepower car is 
hardly able to skow over 80 to 85 miles 
per hour. Motor Age mentions wind re- 
sistance and there hit the nail on the 
head. Weight is a factor in maximum 
speed on the level as regards acceleration 
only, that is, getting up speed. Of course, 
in hill-climbing weight is of more impor- 
tance and you will note more of a differ- 
ence in the hill-climbing performance of 
low and high-powered cars than in max- 
imum speeds on the level. In the first 
place, in answering Mr. Brightwell the 
high-powered car is,as efficient as the low- 
powered one. Friction and road resistance 
horsepower is very small, being about 9 
horsepower at 70 miles per hour for the 
average American race car and 7 horse- 
power at 70 miles per hour for the aver- 
age ear raced on Brooklands, and varying 
directly with the speed. The main article 
te contend with is wind resistance, aver- 
age horsepower to overcome which for 
average American flat-front, two-passen- 
ver race car is about 31 horsepower at 70 
miles per hour and about 25 horsepower 
for the pointed front one-passenger cars 
as used on Brooklands at 70 miles per 
hour and varies as the cube of the speed 
of the car. 

In fact two formulas which I have de- 
rived will illustrate. 

P == horsepower required to drive car. 

S = speed in miles per hour car is to 
be driven. 

For American flat-front two-passenger 
race cars 

1.338 
Pp = ——— + 0.0000983 
10 

For English stream-line one-passenger 

race cars, also light in weight, 
s 





oe = 0.000073838 


10 


The first term is the horsepower to over. 
come friction and road resistance and is 
smaller than what most people consider 
it to be but I can prove that I am correct, 
The second is the horsepower to overcome 
v‘nd resistance at ordinary atmosphere 
pressures and on a calm day. 

A few examples: 

The Sunbeam car mentioned above has a 
flying 144-mile record on Brooklands track 
of 87.3 miles per hour. Singer, the same 
at 90.04 miles per hour. Austin, the same 
at 93.79 miles per hour. Vauxhall, the 
same at 100.04 miles per hour. 

In America the stock-sized National 
four-cylinder 4% inch by 6 inch motor, 
447 eubie inches, developing 113 horse- 
power ‘at 2,000 revolutions per minute; 
valves 3 inches in diameter; lift 14 inch; 
can show 104 miles per hour. 

The Blitzen Benz four-cylinder, 7.29 
inch by 7.87 inch, 1,310 cubic inches, 
ceveloping 225 horsepower at 1,575 rev- 
olutions per minute, has a flying mile 
record stream-line body at 141.7 miles per 
hour. 

It is easier to get at foreign data, for 
those on the other side of the water have 
been doing so very much experimenting. 
—A. L. Sheridan. 

UNDERSLUNG RIGHTS 

Des Moines, Ia.—Editor Motor Age.— 
What company owns the underslung frame 
patent? 

2—Under what right can the Regal and 
Colby use this frame? 

3—Is there any concern which makes 
demountable rims which can be attached 
to the ordinary clincher rim without much 
alterations? 

4—What is the estimated 
ears for 1912?—M. J. Probert. 

1—There is no underslung frame patent, 
as there is nothing patentable in the idea. 
Inverting the frame involves a number of 
dynamical differences in the manner of 
suspension, but changes in no way the 
principle of suspension of the chassis 
members from the axles. The underslung 
idea is not new in mechanics, but only 
in its application to motor car construc- 
tion. 

2—The Regal, Colby, Norwalk, Krit, 
Omaha, and about nine other motor cars 
that have in recent years adopted the un- 
derslung idea, are under no other than 
moral obligations to its originators, the 
American Motors Co., for its use. It has 
been predicted repeatedly by this latter 
concern that this type of suspension would 
eventually become standard. 

3—There are.no demountable rims now 


output of 





on the market that may be applied to the 
felloe of a wheel intended for clincher 
rims, without alterations. 

4—As near as can be estimated, the out- 
put of motor cars for the year 1912 will 
probably reach over 220,000 cars. 
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Charging the 


AYVILLE, N. D.—Editor Motor Age 

—Is it possible to use a windmill to 
yun a dynamo to charge storage batteries 
for electric lighting and use a gasoline en- 
gine in case of emergency? 

2—Must a dynamo run at one -certain 
speed to charge storage batteries? 

3—What kind of mechanism is used on 
the Cadillae to cut off current from the 
dynamo when the battery is fully charged 
and what is it that puts it on again? 
4—What. makes the tungsten electric 
lamps take less current than carbon fila- 
ment lamps? 

5—How do engine factories test each 
part of their engines to find out if any 
part is defective? 

6—Does it take more power to run a 
dynamo to charge batteries than you 
would get power from an electric motor 
run by storage batteries?—A Subscriber. 

1—A windmill preperly applied to a 
direct-current dynamo can be used to 
charge batteries. Some form of cut-out 
er governor will have to be used to pre- 
vent overcharge in case of a strong wind, 
or leakage back through the dynamo from 
the battery in case of a lull. Many dyna- 
mos are equipped with such devices. 
Those that are not should be provided 
with a suiable fuse to prevent overload 
of current, and a magnetic switch to 
break the circuit if the production of the 
‘ivnamo falls below a certain minimum, at 
which the direction of flow of the cur- 
rent would be reversed. 

2—A dynamo need not run at a con- 
stant speed to charge batteries, although 
it must keep between certain limits as 
explained above. 

3—The Deleo system, used in the 1912 
Cadillae, prevents overcharge and _ re- 
charges -by means of a controller which 
through an automatic cut-out allows the 
hatteries to be charged up to a certain 
limit, when it automatically cuts them out 
of the dynamo circuit, making the con- 
taet again when the charge falls below a 
certain minimum. 

4—To understand the economy of the 
tungsten, it is first necessary to recall 
the principle upon which all incandescent 
eleectrie lights work. Certain metals have 
more resistance to the passage of an elec- 
trie eurrent than others, for a given size 
and quantity. Also of metals possessing 
the same resistance, some will be acted 
upon differently by the passage of a cur- 
rent of electricity through them. Thus 
iran eleetrie light bulb, the filament con- 
sists of a fine wire of carbon or tungsten 
Steel, which, owing to its size and com- 
}osition, offers resistance to electric cur- 
rents. This resistance to the current 
Causes the delicate wire to become hot. 
In a vacuum, this heat, due to the les- 
sened radiation in the rarified atmosphere 
about it, becomes very intense, yielding a 
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Batteries With a Windmill 


Method of Recharging Ac- 
cumulators by Wind Power— 
Economy of Tungsten Lamps 
—Factory Tests of the Cars— 
Voltage of Bosch Magneto 


white light. Now, given a certain re- 
sistance and consumption, some metals. 
are more affected by this friction than 
others. Thus a wire of high carbon steel 
will become hotter under the influence of 
a strong electrical passage than will one 
with a lower percentage of carbon. In 
exactly the same way it has been found 


‘that, offering no more resistance to the 


passage of a current of a certain in- 
tensity, its consumption being therefore 
no greater, a filament of tungsten steel 
would become hotter, thus giving off a 
brighter light than a carbon filament of 
corresponding resistance. 

5—There are a great many tests ap- 
plied by different factories to check up 
the same part of a motor car, and many 
tests performed by each manufacturer for 
the many parts of a motor car. To at- 
tempt to enumerate them would be folly. 
Tn a general way, however, the tests may 
be classified as follows: Micrometer 
measurements, wherein each finished part 
is inspected and measured for size, in the 
best practice to as narrow limits of tol- 
crance as 1/3000 inch, i. e.—parts to be 
passed must be within 1/3000 of an inch 
to the measurement specified, before they 
will be passed. Physical tests which are 
confined mainly to the testing of the 
strength and endurance of the materials 


‘which go into the make-up of the car. 


These consist of the subjection of sam- 
ples to breaking, bending, twisting, and 
tensile strains, to vibration, heat, and im- 
pact, and to cutting and friction. Chem- 
ical tests, which embrace chemical analy- 
sis and laboratory tests and experiments. 
Jig and templet tests, to determine the 
fit of component parts, which is mainly 
confined to process of manufacture as 
distinguished from tests subsequent to 
completion. Manual tests, such as the 
rapping of castings, inspection for flaws 
and defeets not of material nor measure- 
ment. And practical tests, such as actual 
running of the parts, and their adjust- 
ment, motor tests on the block and brake, 
dynamometer tests, and road tests. 


6—Due to the friction of parts and the 
electrical leakage and inefficiency of the 
generator, it takes more power to run a 
dynamo than it will produce in the form 
of electrical energy. In the same way, 
owing to the loss in electrical transmis- 
sion and the inefficiency of the storage 
battery, as well as the omnipresent elec- 
trical leakage, no battery will receive the 





full power generated by a dynamo. Fur- 
ther, no motor will use the full amount 
of current conducted to it from a stor- 
age battery or any other source or reser- 
voir of electrical energy, because of loss 
in electrical transmission, and the in- 
efficiency of the motor, and as before, to 
electrical leakage. And lastly, no motor 
ean convert the full amount of current it 
uses into power. In short these devices 
are only to a limited extent efficient or 
economical, and however near their effi- 
ciency may approach 100 per cent, it can 
never reach it, for there is no perfection 
in nature. If dynamos, motors and stor- 
age accumulators were 100 per cent effi- 
cient, we would have perpetual motion; 
until that time, however, such ideas as 
getting as much out of a mechanical ap- 
pliance as is put into it, or in other words, 
the total elimination of all waste, will be 
beyond the practical. 

BOSCH MAGNETO VOLTAGE 

Wimbleton, N. D.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please tell me through the columns of the 
Readers’ Clearing House what voltage the 
Bosch high-tension magneto is capable of 
generating —Magneto. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Editor Motor Age— 
In the Readers’ Clearing House columns 
will Motor Age state the average voltage 
of the ignition current at sparking points 
from a modern spark coil and from a 
Bosch high-tension magneto?—W. T. Lov- 
ell. 

It is impossible to give definite figures 
of voltage, but it generally ranges from 
10,000 to 15,000 volts. With a Bosch D4 
instrument at 300 revolutions per minute 
the voltage is approximately 10,000, and 
if this magneto speed is doubled the volt- 
age will increase perhaps 10 per cent. 
Voltage always increases with an increase. 
iu speed and lowers when the speed is 
reduced. With this voltage the amount 
cf current flowing or the amperage is less 
than .5 ampere, this instrument being es- 
sentially a low-amperage one. 

With high-tension magnetos the cur- 
rent generated is short-circuited at a pre- 
determined point, the resulting discharge 
of pent-up current is through the second- 
ary winding, a fact which makes it hard 
tc give maximum voltages and amperage 
«ss this depends on rapidity of rotation 
and magnet strength. In measuring volt- 
age the spark gap is used, the standard 
of measurement being the distance the 
spark will bridge the gap. 

With the ignition coil and battery both 
voltage and amperage depend on the bat- 
tery and the coil. If you have a strong 
hattery and a large coil you will get as 
high as 15,000 volts and the current con- 
sumption may be 3.5 amperes. It is gen- 
eral with spark coils to give voltages from 

£,000 to 15,000 with a current consump- 
tion of 2.5 to 3.5 amperes. . 
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Carpenter Explains a Motor Jerk 
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Mysterious Irregularity Traced to Carbureter—Benzine Some- 
times Adapted to Use in Gasoline Motors 


AUK, CENTER, MINN.—Editor Mo- 
tor Age—When visiting with a friend 
who owned a motor car he asked me if 1 
could tell him why the motor would jerk 
when it first started off, and as.soon as it 
speeded up it would run fine, although it 
would stagger and jerk at times even on 
the high gear. As I had been a driver of 
ears for a long time I must now face this 
request and find the real cause of this con- 
dition or be called a poor mechanic. 
The car was in fine order, and after go- 
ing over the places where this trouble was 
likely to be and not finding the cause of 
this jerk and jump motion of which he 
spoke I concluded to try the car on the 
road to see from personal observation how 
it acted in order to promptly find the true 
cause and remedy it. I cranked the motor 
and it would not respond. I then primed 
it with gasoline and the third turn of the 
erank it went, but soon it settled down 
into the jerk-and-vibrate class and finally 
made several spasmodic efforts and 
stopped. I repeated my priming and was 
rewarded by a prompt reply. I got into 
the car and advancing both throttle and 
spark got out of the garage and into the 
road, but that was about all. At the mo- 
ment I went into high gear the car made a 
few jumps and staggers and subsided. Now 
I was into it truly and tried to get it to go 
but go it would not. By dint of trying | 
succeeded in getting the motor started 
again and limped back into the yard and 
got into the garage somehow. 


'[ learned the cause of the trouble, if 
I did get laughed at for my pains. The 
earbureter was the seat of war, so to 
speak. I cut off the gasoline at the tank, 
uncoupled the pipe to the carbureter and 
unbolted the connection at the intake pipe 
and took out the carbureter. I got the 
cork float out and it looked all rignt, so I 
replaced it for the test. I-stopped up the 
inlet pipe hole and poured in gasoline 
until it was level with the spraying noz- 
zle, first fastening the bottom of the car- 
bureter where it was perfectly level. Then 
I took off the top of thé carbureter so 1 
could see the position of the float when 
the gasoline was at the right height for 
perfect work, and was not surprised to 
see the float had got water-logged or 
soaked with water and oil and dirt, in 
some way, and hung down so it did not 
allow the gasoline valve to work properly. 
It would let in too much gasoline at one 
time and not enough at another, hence 
the jerking of the motor when called upon 
to work and running for a little time al- 
right. I again took out the float and dried 
it over a stove; then I carefully cut some 
shellac with wood alcohol and with a fine 
brush carefully covered the whole of the 


cork, then allowed it to dry thoroughly 
before I replaced it. I then took a look 
at the gauze brass which is to keep out 
all small particles of dirt and foreign mat- 
ter, and right here was a help to the real 
cause of the trouble. A piece of lint about 
as large as a small pea had got into the 
gasoline and floated down with it until 
finally was stopped by the strainer gauze. 
Here it acted in part as an obstruction 
to the free regular flow of the gasoline to 
the spraying nozzle, for the harder the 
cylinders would suck for the mixture the 


tighter this little piece of lint would hug. 


up against the brass gauze, greatly hin- 
dering the proper amount of gasoline from 
entering the carbureter. 

I washed the carbureter out with boiling 
hot water and then dried it‘so as to not 
have any moisture in it. Then I assembled 
and replaced in its position, opened the 
supply tank cock and carefully adjusted 
the gasoline supply valve to float. I now 
turned the switch and without priming the 
motor she started at the first quarter up- 
pull of the crank, and a purr with the 


throttle down to almost nothing was my 
reward. And would it jerk any more? 


Not a bit. 

My friend was so delighted that he 
wanted me to accept a $10 bill for the 
job, but as I am not in the repair business 
I declined, with thanks. He says he now 
knows more about a carbureter than he 
ever dreamed of before, and that the ad- 
vice of being careful to strain all the 
gasoline through a good chamois skin is 
being religiously adhered to. After a 6- 
months’ use he says the motor is the 
easiest one he ever saw to start, hot or 
cold.— A. D. Carpenter. 


PACKARD REAR AXLE GEARS 


Towson, Md—Editor Motor Age—What 
does the 30 bridge of the Packard figure? 
About 3.2 I think, and it is my under- 
standing that it stands for 30 miles per 
hour at normal speeds and about 900 
revolutions per minute:, Is this possible? 

A friend has a Packard six runabout 
and we have repeatedly gotten 70 out of 
it. The agent insists that it is a 30 
bridge. I do not know what the ratio is. 
The six has not the bridge marked on the 
cover plates of the differential, but I am 
inclined nevertheless to believe that this 
model has a 30 bridge, as it picks up to 
70. in % mile, and I never saw a more 
truly high-gear car before., But, if it is 
true that the motor must turn at 2,100 
revolutions per minute, why cannot one 
get 70 or better from a stripped chassis. 
I have always believed that a four would 
turn,over faster than a six-cylinder en- 
gine. Is this sof—C. Ridgely Emory. 

The Packard 30 bridge, is the rear-axle 
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assembly which is geared for 30 miles per 
hour at an engine speed of 600 revolutions 
per minute, using a 36-inch wheel, for the 
30, and a 37-inch wheel for the six. The 
gear ratio in this axle is 3.2 to 1. All 
Packard cars have the bridge model 
stamped on the back of the housing. In 
some cases the coat of paint and varnish 
over this designation is so heavy as to 
obliterate it, but a little scratching will 
reveal it. 

A 30 bridge on 36-inch wheels will move 
the car at 70 miles per hour at a motor 
speed of 1400 revolutions per minute. 

On the six-cylinder cars, with 37-inch 
wheels the gear is 3.7 to 1, and with the 
35 bridge, with which the six runabouts 
are regularly equipped, it is 214 to 1. 

Six-cylinder motors are usually made 
for slower speeds than fours, because their 
continuous torque renders them more flex- 
ible, and therefore less dependent upon 
speed for power than those of the four. 


' eylinder type. 


BENZINE AS MOTOR FUEL 


Hillsboro, O.—Editor Motor Age—Can 
the form of naptha called benzine be 
used in a motor car with the same results 
as gasoline? 

2—Would the fuel consumption be 
greater? If so would benzine at 7 cents 
a gallon be cheaper than gasoline at 14 
cents a gallon? 

3—What is the test of gasoline and 
benzine? 

4—Would benzine be more liable to 
foul the spark plugs and cause carbon 
to form than gasoline? 

5—Does the Schacht Mfg. Co. still use 
the Buda engine in its 1912 four-cylinder 
models?—A Subscriber. 

1—In experiments conducted by the 
Standard Oil Co. in Chicago, it was found 
that with the newer types of carbureters, 
benzine or naptha may be used in a gaso- 
line motor car engine not with the same 
results, but with an increase in efficiency 
over gasoline. This applies of course to 
actual running. It was further learned, 
however, that owing to the fact that it 
is less volatile than gasoline, starting 
was extremely difficult in cold weather. 
And that good results could be obtained 
only from the use of a water-jacketed or 
otherwise warmed carbureter, and a hot- 
air intake. 

Benzine may be used most advantag- 
eously in cold weather, if the motor is 
started and warmed on gasoline, the heav- 
ier fuel being introduced later. This may 
require some manipulation of the dash 
control, to allow for the relatively higher 
combustion efficiency of gasoline, which 
would probably necessitate a slightly thin- 
ner mixture for gasoline than benzine. Ex- 
periment, only,scan determine this. 

2—These tests showed that mile for 
mile, the fuel consumption is less, using 
benzine than gasoline. Thus benzine at 


7 cents a gallon would be more than 200 
per cent cheaper to use than gasoline at 
14 cents a gallon in the same engine, if 
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provided with the proper type of carbu- 
reter. 

3—Gasoline from the present western 
erude oils tests from 59 to 60, while ben- 
zine from the same source, tests about 57. 

4—Benzine is not. successful in all types 
of carbureters. In some it will carbonize, 
and in others it will not. In the newer 
types, the Standard Oil tests failed to 
reveal any increase in carbon deposits, 
over that resulting from the use of gaso- 
line. 

5—The Schacht models 
use of the Buda motor. 


HUDSON MANUFACTURE 

Omaha, Nebr.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please advise whether the Hudson 37 is 
what is commonly called an assembled 
car. 

2—Was the 1912 model also the 1911 
model? If not, to what extent does the 
Hudson Motor Co. manufacture its own 
parts? 

3—Is not the Hudson model 37 motor 
identical with the C 4 Continental model? 

4—Is the rear axle of the 37 designed 
and furnished by the Hyatt people? 

5—Is the transmission of the 37 made 
and designed by the Warner Gear Co.? 

6—Is the clutch of the 37 designed and 
made by the National Clutch Co.?—Old 
Subscriber. 

1—The Hudson car, in as far as manu- 
facture is concerned, is an entirely assem- 
bled car, although the designs are all 
made by the company’s own staff of en- 
gineers, under the supervision of Howard 
E. Coffin. 

2—There were minor changes and re- 
fnements embodied in the 1912 Hudson 
over the 1911 model. 

3—The Hudson 37 motor is of original 
and exclusive design, but is made by the 
Continental company. 

4—The rear axle of this car is of Hud- 
son design, and made by the Detroit 
Metal Products Co., and uses Bower bear- 
ings. 

5—The Hudson gearset is designed by 
the manufacturers, but is not made in 
the Hudson factory. The identity of the 
Manufacturer cannot be ascertained. 

6—The clutch is made by the National 
Clutch Co., but is of Hudson design. 


CEMENTS AND POLISHES 


Parkston, S. D.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please give a formula for a good cement 
for pipe connections or spark plugs that 
will withstand high pressure or high heat. 

2—\\ here can I obtain a polish for sil- 
vered electric reflectors?—E. G. Meisem- 
hoelder, 

1—A fireproof cement that becomes very 
hard when heated is prepared by mixing 
180 parts of fine iron filings, forty-five 
parts of lime, and eight parts of common 
salt, and working the ingredients into a 
Paste with strong vinegar. The cement 


continue the 


must be perfectly air dried before heating. 
2—Any silver polish, such as may be 


ai at drug, department-or grocery 
stores, 
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How Speedometer Gears Are Figured 


Pennsylvania Compels Everyone to Take Out License Before 
Operating Cars—Plug Cement Formula 


ROPSEY, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
What should be the correct number of 
teeth on the large gear of the Stewart 
speedometer, the small gear having 16 
teeth and being used on 34 by 4 wheel? 
2—The speedometer I am using on 
Model 17 Buick has 16 teeth on the small 
gear and 64 teeth on the large one. Is 
this correct? 

3—How are these gear wheels figured 
for furnishing correct number of teeth 
to be used? . 

4—I have a friend who has a model 10 
Buick and uses 30 by 34-inch wheels. 
On his small gear there are 16 teeth and 
on the large gear there are 60 teeth. 
On running side’ by side at 20-mile rate, 
according to my speedometer, his speedo- 
meter registered a little better than 25 
miles per hour, which is correct according 
to the gears and the size of the wheels 
we are using; or, are we both wrong?— 
D. E. Crum. 

1—68 teeth. 

2—No. 

3—The proper number of teeth, for 
corresponding pitch, to the small pinion, 
which is almost universally of 16 teeth, 
is found by multiplying the inch diameter 
of the wheel by two. Hence a 34-inch 
wheel takes a 68-tooth large gear, a 40- 
inch wheel, takes an 80-tooth large gear, 
and a 32-inch wheel takes a 64-tooth large 
gear. 

4—The error in gearing in your speedo- 
meter connections accounts for the differ- 
ence in reading at the same speed between 
yours and your friend’s speedometer. His 
gearing is correct. 

_OWNERS MUST HAVE LICENSE 

DuBois, Pa. — Editor Motor Age — Is 
there any case in the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania which would reverse the attorney 
general’s conception of the law that 
everyone must have a license. As I un- 
derstand the law, a car is licensed and any 
one may drive it without license, except 
he be a chauffeur. A chauffeur as I un- 
derstand is one who receives money for 
driving. 

2—Is there any device on the market 
which will fit over the nose and mouth for 
the purpose of filtering the dust from the 
air? My letter to the Sanitary Shield Co. 
of Richmond, Va., which address I saw in 
Motor Age of October, 1911, was returned. 

3—So many questions have been asked 
for the difference in power of a long and 
short-stroke motors. What I would like 
to know is the hill-climbing ability of two 
ears both claiming the same horsepower 


yet of the long-stroke type and one of the’ 


short-stroke type—W. J. Marlin. 
1—According to a recent decision of the 


Pennsylvania state highway department, 
in future every person operating a motor 
vehicle will be compelled to take out a 
driver’s license, regardless of ownership 
or membership in the owner’s family. 


2—Such a device is marketed by the 
Sanitary Sales Co., Box 1774, Bradford, 
Pa. 


3—It is claimed by the advocates of the 
long-stroke motor that, due to the greater 
crank leverage and more rapid expansion 
of the gases during combustion made pos- 
sible by the greater stroke-bore ratio of 
the long-stroke motor, greater power is ob- 
tained under severe loads than with a 
square or short-stroke type, although when 
running under normal conditions no dif- 
ference in power is apparent in motors of 
the same displacement at the same piston 
speed. . See Readers’ Cleaning House, 
Motor Age, June 27th. 


SOME GARFORD QUESTIONS ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—What are the four gear ratios and the 
reverse, also the rear axle gearing on the 
1910 model G-7 Studebaker-Garford? 


2—What is the highest number of revo- 
lutions per minute of the engine under 
ordinary circumstances? 

3—How can I locate the trouble for an 
excessive amount of gasoline and how can 
I remedy it? 

4—How many miles per gallon of gas- 
oline should a seven-passenger car, loaded, 
of the above type make? 

5—Where can I secure Garford catalog? 

6—Where can I obtain a 1912 A. L. A. 
M. handbook of gasoline motor cars?—A 
Reader. 

1—The Garford G-7 ratios are as fol- 
lows: First, 1 to 3.41; second, 1 to 1.76; 
third, 1 to 1—direct drive; fourth, 1 to 
.86; reverse, 1 to 4.6; rear axle reduction, 
3.4 to 1. 


2—The normal speed of the motor is 
from 900 to 1,000 revolutions per minute. 

3—Presuming that you mean an over- 
rich mixture, the remedy is to screw up 
the. high-speed spring-adjusting nut to 
admit more air. Adjust the low-speed 
spring until the motor runs properly om, 
low speed. ; 

4—The average gasoline consumption 
of a G-7 car under normal load is claimed 
to be from 10 to 11% miles to the gallon. 

5—By writing to the Garford Co., Ely- 
ria, Ohio. 

6—The Automobile Board of Trade, suc- 
cessors to the A. L. A. M., published a 
1912 handbook of gasoline cars, which 
may be secured by writing to this asso- 


_¢iation, -7East Forty-second street, New 


York city. 
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SEE DANGER IN OLDFIELD BILL 


AUPUN, Wis., Aug. 16—Editor Mo- 

tor Age—Referring to your article 
on page 18 of your issue of August 15, 
I feel this Oldfield bill to be more im- 
portant to the motor car accessory manu- 
facturers than would appear from a peru- 
sal of the article, and we believe it would 
be of value to all who are in the acces- 
sory trade or market to make the fol- 
lowing public: 

Of vital importance to automobile ae- 
cessory manufacturers, jobbers, and deal- 
ers is House bill number 23,417. Accord- 
ing to Edward B. Moore, United States 
Commissioner of Patents, the passage of 
this measure will deprive any inventor or 
manufacturer of the right to control the 
re-sale of a patented article. As the dis- 
tribution of nearly all the standard ac- 
cessories is based on a system of price 
maintenance, it would seem therefore to 
behoove all interested parties to influence 
Congress against the passage of the 
measure. Manufacturers, jobbers, and 
dealers in other lines have sent their rep- 
resentatives to appear in person at the 
hearing before the Committee of Patents. 
They have also written appeals to their 
congressmen to carefully consider the con- 
sequences to their constituents of the pas- 
sage of a bill of this sort. 

It is probable that an attempt will be 
made to railroad this bill through, by the 


fact that it is attached to another measure . 


prohibiting manufacturers from buying 
patents and burying them, making com- 
pulsory that they manufacture them with- 
in 4 years of the granting of the patent, 
in such quantities as to.supply the de- 
mand, or forcing them to permit others to 
manufacture under the patent. 

Thus far all that has been published 
in favor of the measure has apparently 
been an endeavor to show that the present 
law is for the good of no one but the 
manufacturer, and that its repeal would 
be of benefit to all others affected. An 
investigation from an unbiased standpoint 
will reveal, however, that it would work 
to the detriment of five classes, whose 
members make up about 95 per cent of 
the citizens of the entire country. In 
fact, it would seem that the only benefit 
would acerue to the unscrupulous cut-rate 
concerns and the mail-order houses. 

The five classes are: 1 Manufacturers; 
2 Jobbers and dealers; 3 Magazines, news- 
papers, and trade journals; 4 Inventors; 
5 Consumers. 

A patented article is necessarily a new 
device, and as such requires a great deal 
of publicity, before the consumer can be- 
come acquainted with its benefits to him, 
and be able to secure the article for his 
own use. The manufacturer sets a retail 
price at which all concerned in its pro- 


duction, distribution and sale, may en- 
joy a legitimate profit, allowing a sum 
for advertising, which is essential to its 
sale. It would be unfair indeed, if, hav- 
ing gone to the expense of creating a de- 
mand for the article, cut-rate concerns 
and mail-order houses could sell the same 
thing greatly below his price, having none 
of the advertising costs to pay, forcing 
him to either discontinue manufacture, or 
operate at a loss, as would be the case 
where he no longer protected from such 
unfair competition by law. The legitimate 
dealer and jobber would also be caught 
with a stock on hand, that to be moved 
would have to be sold at little or no 
profit. 

From this it will be seen that national 
advertising campaigns of any magnitude 
would be prohibited. Local advertising 
would likewise lose its stimulous through 
the dealers’ uncertainty of being able to 
dispose of his stock at his legitimate 
profit. This would mean the loss of mer- 
ited revenue to all classes of periodicals. 

The present laws are the bulwark which 
has protected the inventive genius of this 
country, and furthered its development 
to such an extent as to place America 
at the fore in mechanical development. 
Many geniuses are employed by manu- 
facturing concerns to devote their ener- 
gies to research. This monetary reward 
would be impossible were the law pro- 
posed to be enacted; and inventors would 
be forced to other pursuits with incal- 
culable loss to the public. - 

The consumers would lose in the aban- 
donment of the one price system, that 
today constitutes the fabric of honest mer- 
chandising, and while at times the con- 
sumer would be able to buy a patented ar- 
ticle at a reduction, there would never- 
theless be nothing to prevent a raise in 
price by a local dealer at any time. The 
result of such a possibility would be the 
freezing out of small dealers in large 
cities, by stringent price-competition, and 
unfair gains on the part of dealers having 
a monopoly of territory. 

Theorists hold that by permitting a re- 
duction in the retail price of patented 
goods, benefit is bound to accrue to the 
consumer. This would work out, however, 
as all economic questions do, to counteract 
reductions on goods on which money had 
been spent to enable the public to secure 
them, it would be imperative that at least 
a corresponding increase be made on un- 
patented, unadvertised goods. 

To deprive inventors of their greatest 
incentive, a suitable monetary reward, 
would deprive the consumers of the fruits 
of their endeavor, and would retard me- 
chanical development, placing it on the 
same unprogressive footing as prior to 
1836, when the patent office was estab- 
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lished, and which condition was the cause 
of that institution’s establishment. The 
consumer would be hindered from taking 
advantage of those inventions that age. 
tually were perfected, by the restraint of 
the advertising systems possible only un. 
der private ownership of patents, with 
the resulting reversion to the slow prog. 
ress prevalent in the days prior to the 
establishment of the patent office, when 
it took years to acquaint the public with 
the benefits to be derived from a new 
device. The loss of advertising revenue 
to the periodicals would necessitate an in- 
crease in subscription price, that would 
be prohibitive to the masses, and would 
deprive them of the best literature of the 
day, and the benefits incidental to its 
perusal, which they are able to secure to- 
day at less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction. The number of publications would 
also be disastrously reduced. It is to be 
hoped that no interested party will leave 
a stone unturned to prevent this bill from 
being railroaded through congress.—Rob- 
ert B. Dunlap, C. A. Shaler Co. 


GETTING MOST OUT OF CAR 

Detroit, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—Some 
people have so long associated the motor 
ear with lavish upkeep expenditures that 
it requires a distinct mental readjustment 
to look on motor cars as a source of profit. 
Our sales records bear witness of the 
fact that the motor car is an economic 
investment. 

Some months ago, on looking over the list 
of sales°- made by our New York office, 
my curiosity was aroused on finding seven 
different names signed to one contract. On 
inquiry, I found the car in question, 4 
seven-passenger touring car, had been pur 
chased jointly by seven men who lived in 
a Long Island town about 20 miles out 
and somewhat removed from the railroad. 
Every morning the car makes its rounds, 
picks up the seven men and makes 4 
quick, exhilarating run into New York 
city, dropping each one at his office. All 
being in the town-town office section, this 
is quick work. At night the car calls and 
takes them home, refreshed by their trip. 
In addition, each family has the use of 
the car one day a week. The car is stored 
in a portable garage, and the cost of up 
keep te each owner is about $1 a week. 

Another Abbott-Detroit owner is 4 
woman in independent circumstances. Her 
ear has been fitted with a detachable bus 
body and has a route of twenty commuters 
whom she takes to the train every mort 
ing. In the evening she meets the train 
and motors her clientele home. She als0 
takes a dozen children to and from school 
daily, and occasionally helps to take out 
pienics and exeursions.—B. C. Spitzley, 
Abbott Motor Co. 
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Motor Carlepar Sho 


Y occasionally happens that a car is 
brought into the repair shop with a com- 
plaint that the clutch slips in starting, 
takes hold too slowly, ete. When a clutch 
of the multiple-disk type begins to slip 
the trouble generally is due to maladjust- 


ment, too much oil, or an oil of too heavy 
a grade. To treat a slipping clutch of 


this kind one should turn the flywheel 
over until one of the oil plugs can be 
removed; pour in about a pint of kero- 
sene oil; replace the plug, then have some- 
one turn the engine over very slowly while 
the clutch is worked in and out for a few 
minutes. In this way the kerosene comes 
in contact with all of the internal mechan- 
ism of the clutch, and letting the clutch 
in and out forces the kerosene in and out 
between the plates or disks, cleaning away 
the thick and sticky oil. Some repairmen 
endeavor to clean the clutch in the above 
manner, but instead of turning the motor 
over slowly by hand while the clutch is 
being worked in and out, they do it 
while the motor is running, ignoring the 
fact that as the clutch revolves at speed 
the oil is held to the circumference of the 
ease and therefore does not flow through 
the plates or flush through them as it 
should. This method, however, will meet 
with fair success if a sufficient quantity 
of kerosene is used. After the clutch 
has been thoroughly flushed, drain off the 
oil and kerosene, flush out if necessary, 
with a few gunfuls of gasoline, then, re- 
fill with the required amount of a mixture 
of kerosene and cylinder oil. 


Glazed Disks Cause Slip 

Another prolific cause of clutch slippage 
is the glazing of the disks. This occurs 
most frequently with dry-plate types, but 
the disk-in-oil clutches are not entirely 
free from this trouble, as in fast running 
with frequent manipulation of the clutch, 
the bulk of the oil is forced off of the 
clutch by centrifugal force, and what re- 
mains is rapidly burned by friction, form- 
ing a hard impervious glaze of carbon, 
which greatly impairs the adhesion of the 
disk surfaces. When this condition ob- 
tains, mere flushing out with kerosene will 
not suffice, for although keresene will cut 
the glaze to some extent, it will immedi- 
ately harden again, if it is not removed. 

To accomplish this, after the old lubri- 
cant has been thoroughly cleaned out, the 
motor should be run at moderate speed, and 
with the gears in mesh, and the hand brake 
set, the clutch worked in and out, almost 
stalling the motor at each partial engage- 


‘Ment. This will rub the carbon loosened 


by the kerosene off the disk faces, when 
‘entrifugal force will carry it away. 


In almost all branches of mechanics, for 


‘leaning up machinery and the hands 


Slipping Disk Clutch 








of workmen, waste is an almost indis- 
pensable article; but as extensively as it 
is used, its proper use is either unknown 
or ignored in the majority of our motor 
car repair shops. It does not take the 
young repairman long to learn that the 
round paint brush and the can of gasoline 
are far superior to a bunch of waste for 
cleaning up a motor; that is, if he is 
given a chance to try them both. But 
many are denied these luxuries through a 
spirit of economy on the part of their 
employer. A very good brush can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents with which, perhaps, 
all parts of ten or fifteen complete motor 
ears, including motors, transmissions, rear 
axles, ete., could be effectively cleaned up, 
and only a very reasonable amount of 
gasoline required. For cleaning up the 
parts of a single car with waste, a pound 
of waste hardly would be sufficient, at 
least 1 gallon more of gasoline would be 
necessary to replace that which is splashed 
about when waste is used; and at this 
rate, when it is figured up, to clean up 
10 cars, 10 pounds or more of waste 
would be used, which, at 10 cents a pound 
would cost about three times the price 
of a brush; 10 gallons more of gasoline 
probably would be wasted, which, at 15 
cents a gallon would come to more than 
the cost of four brushes. To say nothing 
of the time occupied in picking sheds 
of waste off cotter pins and the like. 
Another case in which waste is, errone- 
ously used, is in wiping up the bearings, 
connecting rods, pistons, crankshafts and 
the interiors of crankeases, etc., just prior 


_to their final assembly. Thousands of 


little fibers of waste adhere to the surfaces 
of these parts, and later on, when the 
motor is in action, the oil collects these 
little fibers and conducts them to some 
constricted portion of the system where 
they accumulate until the flow of oil 
through that duct is stopped to such an 
extent that a burnt-out bearing is the 
result. To avoid this practice one of 
the greatest gas motor factories of Ger- 
many supplies each of its mechanics with 
a pair of cloths about the size of a small 
face towel. These cloths are collected 
each week and laundered. 
Replacing the Bushings 

The removal and replacement of bush- 
ing is a job which rarely falls to the 
lot of the junior repairmen in the best reg- 
ulated shops. Let us take, for example, 
the operation of refitting connecting rod 
bushings. To remove the old bushing, 
first examine the end of the rod containing 
it to see if any dowel pins are employed 





to hold it in place. Next secure a piece 
of round iron a trifle smaller than the 
outer diameter of the bushing suitable for 
driving it out. Then with the jaws of the 
vise open just enough to give sufficient 
clearance for the bushing, have some one 
hold the rod squarely upon its top edges, 
and with the round iron drift carefully 
centered on the bushing, give a sharp, 
light tap to start it. The first blow should 
be light so that there should be less danger 
of the drift slipping over a trifle and bur- 
ring up the edge of the rod. After the 
bushing is started, there is little danger 
of this, and heavier blows may bé struck 
with safety. Of course, if a press is avail- 
able, the bushings can be more easily 
forced out and into place; and for small 
connecting-rod bushings the vise may be 
conveniently used for this purpose. 


To position the new bushing, first in- 
spect the end of the rod and see that it 
is not burred up where it rested on the 
jaws of-the vise, and if a reamer of the 
proper size is at hand it should be used 
to test it for roundness. Next, see if the 
bushing can be started into place. If it 
can be forced part way in by hand, force 
it home with a hammer or between the 
jaws of the vise, using blocks of wood as 
cushions between both the bushing and the 
opposite end of the rod. If the bushing 
is too large, and a smaller one is not at 
hand, dress it down in a lathe if possible, 
for great skill is required to do this satis- 
factorily by hand. Do not ream or scrape 
out the rod to make the bushing fit, ex- 
cept in cases of injury as mentioned above; 
the bushing should be fitted into the rod, 
not the rod onto the bushing. When the 
bushing is in place, try the pin. It will 
be a tight fit in the new bushing, and it 
is proper that it should fit as tightly as it 
can be pushed in by hand. When in place 
it may be found that the pin, unless also 
a new one, will have worn slightly at the 
bearing sections, and so it will be a loose 
fit even though the larger part of the pin 
goes in hard. If excessively tight when 
in place, it will be liable to run hot, and 
should be removed and the bushing 
scraped, or, better still, use a hand reamer, 
being careful not to make the hole so 
large as to allow the slightest play. A 
bushing which fits a pin properly before 
being fitted into the rod is often found 
too tight when in place; this is caused by 
a slight compression of the bushing when 
driven into place. Therefore, always fit 
the bushing into the rod first, then the 
pin into the bushing. If the rod is drilled 
for oil, see that the bushing is drilled also 
and that it registers with the oil hole in 
the rod. Also, see that the bushing is 
properly secured in this position. 
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RIGHT SIDE OF NEW 
HE single 1913 Cadillac chassis will be 
similar to the 1912 model, with a few 
mechanical and constructional differences 
which make for. greater efficiency and com- 
fort for the passengers.. The wheelbase has 
been lengthened from 116- inches -to 120 
inches,.and with this increase of length a 
few body alterations have been made.- In 
the main, however, the 1913 model will be 
easily distinguishable, as its outward ap- 
pearance is still. entirely characteristic of 
the line. : 
Motor Shows indine: 

The most changes are found in the 
motor, the power of which has been -in- 
creased. With a stroke-bore ratio of 1.8 
due. to cylinder dimensions of 414 inches 
by 5%, inches, bore and stroke, respect- 
ively, the new engine shows a horsepower 


sz 


CRANKCASE AND OIL PAN OF NEW MOTOR AND SILENT CHAIN TIMING DRIVE 


CADILLAC MOTOR SHOWING 


‘to 35 miles an hour. 
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TWO DELCO DISTRIBUTERS AND 


increase over this year’s motor of from 18 
to: 25 per cent, depending on the speed. 
The ‘greatest’ percentage of increase is 
brought out at car speeds ranging from 12 
This ‘is due- princi- 
pally to the fact that the stroke has been 
materially increased over that of former 
motors, this year’s engine having a stroke 
of 41%4 inches, According to the:S. A.‘E. 
rating, the new motor has a horsepower of 
32.4, but this is extremely low ‘since the 
motor is a long-stroke design. The Cad- 
illac company rates the engine at from 40 
to 50 horsepower, which it has ere 
on the block. . . 

* The eylinder construction’ remains the 


‘same, namely, the waterjackets are of cop- 
‘per and are not integrally a part of the 


cylinder castings. The cylinder heads also 
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idillac Has Increased Power 


bc celecias Stroke, Silent 
- Chain Camshaft and Gen- 
"erator Drive, Greater 
Bearing Area 
Among the 
Changes 


retain their former construction, and are 
removable, The entité linder’ construe. 
tion is brought out clearly in one of the 
accompanying ‘ illustratibns. ~The heads 
contain the valve chambers and they are 
fastened to the’ cylinders proper by means 
of nipples which are ‘right ‘and left-hand 
threaded, as shown in the ‘sectional view. 
Waterjackets are clamped’: im position 
around the cylinders in ‘such a way that 
any water leak is prevented. This partie- 
ular cylinder design ‘of*’ ‘fidividual parts 
has been’a Cadillac feature ‘for a number 
of years—ever since the company entered 
the four-cylinder motor car field. The four 
cylinders are of the L-head type, all the 
valves being placed on the right. Inlet and 
exhaust valves are interchangeable and 
their diameter has been increased from 
1% inches to 2% inches. Valve stems and 
springs are inclosed, which aids in the 
elimination of noise as well as preventing 


grit and dirt from’ getting into the bearing 


surfaces. 
Increased Crankshaft Diameter 

The crankshaft hearings are still -five in 
number, but the numbet of mountings’ of 
the camshaft has been reduced from five 
to three. This has beéh done because the 
camshaft diameter is- ingFeased from % 
inch to 15 inch, and: three’ bearings are 


‘considered sufficient with"this greater size. 








FRONT VIEW OF MOTOR SHOWING CHAIN DRIVE 
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Chief Changes Are in the Motor 


Improved Delco Electric Start- 
ing, Lighting and [gnition 
System Continued as_ 

a Feature for 


~ New Sea- 


son 


The crankshaft and connecting rod bear- 
ings have been made larger, their diameter 
now being 2 inches. All connecting rod 
lower bearings have been given a length 
of 2144 inches, while the length of all main 
bearings except the rear one has been in- 
creased to 2% inches, The rear crankshaft 
bearing now has a length of 4 inches. The 
enlargement of these various bearings 
gives larger wearing surfaces and tends to 
decrease vibration, making the working 
parts more rigid, and at the same time re- 
ducing materially any tendency to whip- 
ping stresses in the crankshaft. 
Silent Chain Timing Drive 

Another change in the 1913 motor is the 
use of silent chains to drive the camshaft 
and generator shaft instead of the for- 
metly-used gears. These shafts are still 
driven from the erankshaft, as shown in 
the end views of the motor. The chains 
have a tendency to silence, which feature 
is the aim of all designers of today. The 
motor suspension also is peculiar to Cadil- 
lac ears. The suspending arms are seen in 
the motor illustrations. They pass over 
the top of the crankcase ends, and studs 
tun from them through the upper face of 
the erankease. 

Cooling of the new motor is unaltered 
from that of the previous season. There 
are 147 vertical copper tubes which pass 
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through 145 horizontal copper plates. The 
vertical tubes are staggered, allowing for 
free passage of air around them. The cool- 
ing water passes through the tubes, and its 
circulation is assured through the use of 
a centrifugal water pump located on the 
left side of the motor and driven from the 
same shaft as that which drives the motor- 
generator. The inlet and outlet water 
manifolds are of copper and of conven- 
tional shape. Cooling is assisted by a belt- 
driven fan, which is placed in the usual 
location between radiator and cylinders. 
It is supported by a bracket attached to 
the motor, and runs on two-point ball bear- 
ings. The center distances of the fan pul- 
leys are adjustable. 
Cadillac Lubrication 

The Cadillae lubrication system is of the 
splash type, in which the oil receives equal 
distribution to all motor parts. The oil 


supply to the various bearings is main- 
tained through the use of a mechanical 
force-feed lubricator. The oil pan in the 
lower part of the crankease is shown 
clearly in. one of the illustrations. It is 
divided into four compartments, one for 
each connecting rod end to dip into. The 
sloping sides of these oil troughs cause the 
oil to flow from one to another of them, 
maintaining a constant level in all. The 
oil finally flows into a reservoir which is 
integral with the lower part of the motor 
base. In this reservoir the double-acting 
force pump is located. It forces the oil 
up through the sight feed and then to the 
compartments of the crankease. Finally 
the oil reaches the reservoir again and 
the eycle is complete. For replenishing the 
reservoir oil supply, there is a filler and 
breather pipe which leads to the reservoir. 

The water-jacketed carbureter is of Cad- 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CADILLAC CYLINDER 
WITH COPPER WATER JACKETS 


illac design and has been altered for the 
new season in that it now has only one 
adjustment for the air, in addition to the 
auxiliary air control on the steering col- 
amn. The gasoline adjustment is now fixed 
and is regulated before the car leaves the 
factory. Formerly the carbureter was ad- 
justable for gasoline proportion at the will 
of the driver. The familiar Delco combina- 
tion electric system which was installed on 
Cadillac cars for the first time last season, 
is continued with a number of minor alter- 
ations, which tend to simplify it. The 
system consists essentially of a motor- 
generator, storage battery, voltage regu- 
lator and gearing between electric motor 
and flywheel. The motor-generator is 
placed at the rear left side of the engine, 
and when operated as a generator is driven 
by the same shaft as that which drives the 
water pump. This generator develops elec- 
trical energy for igniting the cylinder 
charges,—when the engine is running nor- 
mally,—for lighting the lamps, and for 
charging the storage battery, the energy 
from which is used to temporarily drive 
the motor-generator as a motor when the 
latter is utilized for starting the gasoline 
engine. 
Operation of Starter 

To start the engine, the driver closes the 
starter-switch, thus electrically connecting 
the storage battery and the temporary 
electric motor. At the same time he 
presses down on the clutch pedal, which 
operation automatically engages teeth of 
the electric motor gear with those cut on 
the outer rim of the flywheel. The elec- 
tric motor then turns the flywheel and 
crankshaft, until the driver releases the 
starting switch after the engine has taken 
up its ordinary running under its own 
power. The motor-generator then becomes 
a generator and is in turn driven by the 
gasoline engine. It generates current to 
fill the various electrical needs, as already 
brought out. 


MOTOR AGE 


Ignition may be accomplished by another 
system in emergency, which is entirely 
separate and distinct from the generator 
system. Two sets of spark plugs are used. 
The other system is the Delco distributer 
system, which has a dry-cell current. Since 
the demand on the storage battery would 
be too great if it were required to furnish 
eurrent for ignition at the same time as 
it is supplying the energy for driving the 
generator as a motor in starting the en- 
gine, this auxiliary dry-cell system sup- 
plies the ignition current at the time of 
starting. After the engine has_ been 
cranked, the operator throws off the dry- 
cell circuit and switches to the generator 
ignition circuit. This auxiliary ignition 
system also is of value should anything 
get out of order with the principal system. 

When the motor is idling and the gener- 
ator is consequently either being driven 
very slowly or not at all and is not pro- 
ducing sufficient current, that needed for 
lighting the lamps is furnished by the 
storage battery, which has a capacity of 
130 ampere-hours. When the engine has 
attained a speed of 280 or more revolu- 
tions per minute, the generator current is 
strong enough for lighting and ignition 
purposes and it runs directly from the gen- 
erator to the points of consumption. Any 
excess current generated is passed auto- 
matically to the storage battery, which 
when fully charged in this way floats on 
the line and will not receive any more 
charge. 

Changes in Electric System 

As to the changes which have been made 
in the electrical system for next year, these 
have tended to simplify it. The former 
controlling switch and ampere-hour meter 
have been eliminated, for the reason that 
two windings and two commutators are 
now used on the armature,—one for use 
when the unit is a generator and one when 
a motor,—making it possible to operate 
either as a motor or a generator unit on a 
6-volt current. The battery for 1913 has 
also been changed, in that it is now of 
standard vehicle type, having three cells 
instead of the former twelve-cell design. A 
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voltage regulator has been added which 
regulates the rate of charge to the storage 
battery, causing the latter to be charged 
at a less rate the more nearly it approaches 
its fully charged condition. The voltage 
regulator also controls the voltage to the 
various lamps. 

The gearing between the electric motor 
and the flywheel has been made 25 to 1, 
instead of the former ratio of 20 to 1. The 
constructional changes have doubled the 
cranking speed of the motor and the dura- 
tion of cranking. The magneto spark has 
been changed. It is now automatically 
controlled by ring governor, which makes 
it unnecessary to give any attention to the 
spark when driving. Fuses have been 
placed on all lights to protect them. 
Transmission Details 

The Cadillae clutch is of the cone type, 
having the conventional leather facing, and 
its constructional details are brought out 
in the illustration. The clutch and its 
parts are made easily removable. It is 
provided with a spring ring in the fly- 
wheel with which ring the cone engages. 
This ring is split at eight points of its 
periphery, making sections, part of each 
of which is sprung inward. This arrange- 
ment provides somewhat of a give to the 
male member of the cone, and causes the 
clutch to engage very easily without jerk 
or bite. 

The gearset remains of the three-speed, 
selective, sliding gear type. All parts con- 
sisting of gears, broach, transmission shaft 
and clutch shaft are of chrome nickel steel, 
while the unit is provided with annular 
ball bearings throughout. The drive is by 
shaft, direct to the differential and rear 
axle. Two universal joints are provided 
on the driveshaft. The forward universal 
is telescopic, while both are inclosed in 
spherical ‘housings and run in oil. They 
are fitted with hardened and ground bush- 
ings and pins. The forward universal is 
self-centering. A V-shaped tubular tor- 
sion bar passes back to the rear axle 
housing alongside of the driveshaft in the 
usual way. 

The rear axle is unchanged from thie pre- 
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yious model. It is of the floating type of 
{Timken construction and runs on Timken 
pearings. In this floating construction, the 
eutire car weight is borne by the housings 
and the axle shafts are required to per- 
form the single function of turning the 
rear wheels. They carry no weight. The 
differential gears are of carbon steel, while 
the live axle shafts are of a special alloy 
steel. The front axle is of I-beam, drop- 
forged type, and a new feature is the fit- 
ting of the front wheel spindles. with Tim- 
ken bearings at the top. All parts of the 
front axle, such as spring perches, yokes, 
tie-rod ends, steering spindles and knuckles 
are drop-forged. 

The brakes are of the usual forms of 
internal expanding emergency and external 
contracting types. The drums have a diam- 
eter of 17 inches and a width of 214 inches. 
They are bolted directly to the rear wheel 
spokes. Wheels are of the artillery wood 
type, having large hub flanges. They are 
fitted with demountable rims, and carry 
36 by 4%4-inch tires, these being larger 
than those equipped this year, which were 
36 by 4 inches. 

Spring Suspension 

The spring suspension of Cadillac cars is 
of the three-quarter platform construction 
in the rear. This makes use of two half- 
elliptic side springs and one half-elliptic 
cross spring at the rear of the frame. ‘I'he 
front springs are also half-elliptic. The 
rear side springs have been increased in 
length from 44 to 48 inches, whtile the rear 
cross spring remains 3914 inches in length. 
The front springs are 36 inches long. All 
have a width of 2 inches. The frame is of 
channel section and well braced by cross 
members. It has a double drop, making a 
total lowering of 21%4 inches, The entire 
frame is 1 inch lower than that of the 
1912 model. This gives 4% inch more ac- 
tion, since the front axle has been dropped 
1% inch, The frame width is 33 inches 
at the rear, and to allow for a short turn- 
ing radius it is 3 inches narrower in front. 

Right-hand control is retained, the gear- 
shift and brake levers being at the driver’s 
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right and within the car. This is a new 
feature in that formerly the emergency 
brake lever was outside. This makes it 
possible to use the right front door. The 
gears are shifted by moving the lever 
through the conventional type of H-gate. 
The control levers are on top of the steer- 
ing wheel on a fixed quadrant. A hand 
lever for the adjustment of the carbureter 
auxiliary air intake is placed underneath 
the wheel on the steering post. The wheel 
has a diameter of 18 inches. The steering 


gear is of the Cadillac worm and worm- 


gear sector construction, and is adjustable. 
Ball thrust bearings take the upward thrust 
from the front axle and wheels when the 
car is running. 
Gear Ratios 

The gear ratios are given below for the 
final drive: 

Touring car, six-passenger car, 
coupe, phaeton—3.43 to 1. 


Roadster—3.05 to 1. 
Limousine—3.66 to 1. 


Other ratios are provided at the option 
of the purchaser. 

Seven body styles are fitted to the 1913 
chassis. All open bodies have a cowl dash 
for 1913 instead of the former straight 
dash. Fenders also are shaped to follow 
the lines of the wheels, as the body illus- 
trations will show. Foredoors are fitted on 


torpedo, 
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all open models, while door handles and 
hinges are concealed. The lengthening of 
the wheelbase to 120 inches has given the 
car a slightly more rangy appearance, al- 
though in all its styles the Cadillac is still 
distinctly a Cadillac. 








Latest Alloy 


Invention of Elwood Haynes 
a Rival of Steel in 
Many Ways 


LWOOD HAYNES, motor car manufac- 

turer of Kokomo, Ind., is introducing a 
new alloy which is a combination of two 
uncommon metals. The identity of these 
is not divulged, but the statement is 
made that this metal, while it contains 
neither iron, copper, lead, tin, zine, nickel, 
aluminum, nor bismuth, can be made as 
hard as tempered steel, taking a keen 








CADILLAC GEARSET AND CLUTCH 


Is Stellite 


edge, being well adapted for use in razors. 
It is further claimed that cold chisels 
made of this material will cut steel nails, 
ordinary machine steel, etc., with equal 
facility with steel, and yet, while steel 
is the only other substance that can do 
this stellite contains no steel. 


The metal is furthermore claimed to 
take a high polish, which polish is not 
affected by mild acids, such as found in 
the juices of fruits. The metal in color 
stands between silver and steel. It does 
not oxidize readily, it is claimed, but 
under heat treatment will become a blue- 
black. It is asserted that it can be worked 
readily, although it is harder at working 
heats than is steel, and can be rolled hot 
into sheets, or drawn into wire. The 
alloy is said to be immune to the action 
of nitric acid, bichloride of mercury, and 
alkalis. It is slightly affected by hydro- 
ehlorie acid, and diluted sulphuric acid 
has a more pronounced effect. 

It rings clear, when tested with a ham- 
mer, whether cast or forged, and the 
following physical properties are claimed: 

Elastic limit, 85,000 pounds. 

Tensile strength, 110,000 pounds. 

Elongation, 9 per cent. 

Modulous of elasticity, 
pounds, 

The properties of this peculiar alloy 
are, according to the claims of Mr. 
Haynes: The hardness of tempered steel, 
with the resistance to atmospheric in- 
fluences of platinum or gold. 


30,000,000 








By 


William B. Stout 


HEN motor delivery systems are per- 
fected, will not all city hauling of 
goods be done under contract? 

With the increased use of expensive mo- 
tored delivery equipment will not retail 
delivery at least be taken out of the hands 
of the merchant and handled by firms 
which specialize? 

Can the ordinary store afford to keep up 
the new motor truck systems if their de- 
livery work cannot keep the machive busy? 
Would it not be better for three or four 
such firms to club together and combine 
their delivery, syndicating to keep the ma- 
chine busy and make it a paying invest- 
ment instead of each of the three or four 
firms striving to keep up with the added 
expense of a motored vehicle of their own 
which their volume of delivery cannot 
make pay? 

The motor truck is destined to revolu- 
tionize all road hauling. Just how and 
what changes will be brought about it is 
too early to say, and yet there is cause to 
believe that city delivery at least will 
finally come into the hands of some firm or 
firms which shall control all motor vehicles 
of that city engaged in delivery work. 
This combination will not be in the nature 
of a trust or monopoly but a sort of co- 
operative corporation which, by systems 
as hard-bound as those on which a railroad 
is conducted, shall work all motor trucks 
according to scientific systems and rules 
evolved and perfected as time goes on, en- 
abling a service and low cost to be at- 
tained such as @ould never be reached by 
competitive methods by rival stores. 

Prices are near standard between one 
store or business house and another, and at 
present service counts more than price. It 
is extra service that draws trade more than 
low price. 

Suppose a merchant, then, were offered 
a way of giving twice the deliveries per 
day to his customers that he now accom: 
plishes with little or no more cost to him- 
self, or were told how he could deliver in 
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Phases of Contract Delivery 


When Motor Delivery Systems Are Perfected Mercantile 
Houses Will Have Outside Concerns Which Spe- 


cialize in this Line Do Hauling 






































SMALL FIRMS NEAR TOGETHER 


Fig. 1. Horse System—Stores B 2 miles 
apart. Delivery radius of each 1 1-2 miles. 
Area covered by each 6 3-4 miles. Each store 
competing with neighboring stores in heavy 
shaded areas 


less time from his store to the buyer. There 
would be an immediate interest. If he 
were told that it would mean co-operation 
with his competitors, however, he probably 
would dismiss the idea at once. 

For this reason in many localities city 
delivery will have to be developed by sep- 
arate companies instead of by co-opera- 
tion among merchants, and handled under 
contract. 

It is easy to analyze the general situa- 
tion and point out why the eventual de- 
livery in the average city will be of this 
nature. 

Take a grocery situation, for instance, 
and, looking at Fig. 1, let us assume that 
the points B are stores located 2 miles 
apart, a good distance apart, indeed, for 
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groceries in a well-settled community. 
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Fig. 8. Firm A delivers load to C and truck 


returns empty. Firm B delivers load to D and 


truck returns empty. By combining work A can deliver to GC and return with load from B to D, 


one truck thus doing work of two 


Fig. 2. Motor System—Delivery radius 8 
miles. Area covered 28 square miles. Eight 
stores competing in delivery radius. Sixteen 


deliver in same territory. 
duplication of territory 


Loss to all through 


With horse equipment, as in Fig. 1, the 
radius of delivery will be about 114 miles 
each, covering an area of 
square miles. Each grocery in this case 
will have a certain territory all its own 
into which no ‘competition enters. The 
competing areas where delivery systems re- 
peat in the same territory are shown 
shaded. But two firms cover the same ter- 
ritory in any ease so that the ‘‘ duplication 
of territory’’ is not great. 


perhaps 6% 


With the same stores shown in the same 
locations look at Fig. 2, which shows the 
effect of the adoption of motor trucks. 
The radius of delivery is at once doubled 
—and this is a low figure 
of action of 3 miles and an area covered 
by the delivery of close to 28 miles. When 
the central store B in the figure adopts 
trucks it at once covers territory in which 
eight other stores are actually located and 
invades the delivery territory of eight 
more. Its immediate advantage is at once 
seen. It can give service over this area 
as quick as the horse delivery stores can 
accomplish with their smaller area, and 
with fewer flies. 





giving a radius 


Seeing the advantage, suppose all the 
other stores adopt motor trucks, which they 
would have to do or be slowly driven out 
At once the map looks like 
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the work of a rose engine, all covered with 
dreles and parts of circles. Each curve 
marks the limit of delivery of one store. 
No one store now has a territory to itself. 
fight stores deliver to the very door of 
the central store B. Sixteen stores are 
competing directly with it. Delivery ter- 
ritory is duplicated eight times. 

Suppose that four deliveries a day are 
made; this means that in a day’s work 
thirty-two trips would be made to the 
neighborhood of the central store B by 
motor trucks on an average trip of 2% 
miles or 80 miles of truck running. This 
makes 10 miles per truck per day in deliv- 
ering to this one point. 

Trucks in grocery work average 40 miles 
per day at a cost of, say, $8, or 20 cents 
yer mile. The 10-mile haul would mean, 
then, a $2 cost per machine, or $16 for the 
eight machines delivering. 

Supposing all these stores should com- 
bine, or that some firm should deliver their 
goods by contract. Instead of eight trucks 
naking a trip to the same point four times 
ina day, these eight machines—if needed 
all at once—could be sent on separate 
routes so that, each point is touched but 
four times a day by one truck. No truck 
juplicates the route of another and wastés 
mileage. Four trips to a point will do, 
then, what thirty-two accomplished before, 

Putting these figures in a more under- 
standable form, one can easily compare the 
cost and reasons for saving between the 
separate delivery systems from each store 
and the contract delivery by separate com- 
pany or co-operative delivery by all as 
follows: ° 

DELIVERY TO POINT B, FIGURE 2. 
oO 
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These figures, it is understood, take in 
10 Other points but the one in question and 
are purely theoretical to illustrate the cost 














cont: 4. Heavy or Bulk Loads—Each store in 
Pag district covers entire city, ten delivery 
tep a overlapping. By combining effort or by 
—" contract company a single delivery can 
en oh gal town at each — — of 
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MAKING A SHOWING 


A lazy job makes a lazy brain, but 
plenty to do makes a quick thinker. 

The idle man is a creature of dis- 
content, but a busy employe is a sat- 
isfied worker. 

The greatest labor troubles with 
the least basis of fault-finding behind 
them come from men whose work has 
in it a large percentage of idle time, 
teamsters who must loaf and work 
below their capacity while they wait 
on horses, street car men whose work 
is intermittent, men in branches of 
labor which already have very short 
hours. The reason is not with the 
man but with his use. 

Every man is creative. If his life 
is creating he is happy; if he is but 
a part of a machine or working but 
to part of his capacity it is his nature 
by all the gifts given him to be dis- 
contented. If he is producing some- 
thing which makes his life of account 
in the world he is happy. The same 
is true not only of the laboring man 
but in every branch of life. It is 
but nature to create, to work to ca- 
pacity. 

The coming of the motor truck will 
do away with discontented drivers. 
Not because they will receive a higher 
wage—though that will be—nor be- 
cause the work in itself is more en- 
joyable than driving a team—though 
this too is true—but that with the 
greater efficiency of the machine 
which he handles the man will have 
every chance to work to his capacity, 
to develop his mind to quick think- 
ing and reasoning, to make a showing 
for the time he spends. 

A busy mind means a contented 
one, and producing to capacity, 
whether it be a factory or a man, 
means a profitable business. 




















for any one point of delivery of the ‘‘du- 
plication of territory.’’ 

If two railroads run side by side, serving 
the same towns and each handling but half 
capacity both roads probably will be los- 
ing money. If one road should suddenly 
disappear the remaining road would have 
business enough to make money. If two 
motor trucks are running over the same 
territory in the delivery of the same kind 
of goods to the same class of trade and 
neither machine working to capacity, it 
would seem that it would pay for the two 
firms to combine effort and let one truck 
handle this route for both firms. 

When eight expensive motor trucks are 
serving the same area in the same work 
there is an expense of upkeep too serious 
to let pass. It is in this line of hauling 
with much overlapping of delivery area 
that the delivery firms of the future will 
find their greatest field. 

The matter of the number of stops will 
be an important one, but in using even 
half the number of vehicles on the same 
territory the firm can afford to put two 
men to a wagon or more if necessary, mfn- 
imizing the time of each stop by this and 
by special devices, 

Thus is given but a general outline of 
the delivery situation and its meaning in 
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the average residence locality where com- 
peting stores are near together and thus 
competition keen. A deeper study arsl 
analysis than can be given here will reveal 
many interesting things not touched upon, 
all leading to the opinion that in the 
eventual state of things business will be 
more concentrated, with fewer and larger 
stores, while delivery of goods will be a 
business apart. 

There are other lines of haulage work 
where a combination of effort on the part 
of motor truck users can work out a con- 
siderable saving. Fig. 3, for instance, 
shows a condition very often found in large 
business communities. Here a firm at A 
handling goods in quantities has a ware- 
house at C, or C may be a freight house to 
which goods is hauled. The motor truck 
in delivering to this point, say, 4 miles 
away, returns empty so that only half of 
its mileage per day is productive. Close to 
the warehouse or freight yard C is a fac- 
tory B which delivers its product to the 
city center near A at D by motor truck. 
This firm’s motor truck is full running® 
down-town to D but returns empty, thus 
losing half of its time. 

By combining effort the firm A could 
carry its load to C and unload, then pro- 
ceed to B, load up and run back to D load- 
ed. The only empty runs would be the 
short distances between A and D and be- 
tween C and B. The one truck would be 
doing the work of two—except the extra 
loading and unloading time—and each firm 
save accordingly. 

Many firms not in position to do this can 
hire a truck from a contraeting firm, which 
can make such an arrangement, thus haul- 
ing for the firm A cheaper than it can op- 
erate its own truck. Fig. 4 illustrates the 
interference of delivery systems of down- 
town stores in an average city in covering 
the territory shown by the circle. 

Each one of these stores or shops covers 
the whole area of the city in its delivery 
work. Ten stores are shown, meaning that 
































Fig. 5. Department Stores to Sub-stations— 
Showing how by combining effort one sub-sta- 
tion in each section can do work of four, saving 
eighteen sub-stations and their expense, and 
allowing more deliveries, simplifying loading, 
handling, distribution and routing. Traffic cdn- 
gestion also would be reduced very materially 
by this arrangement , 
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PATHFINDER 1500-POUND DELIVERY CAR 


each point of the city is visited ten times 

each day by a delivery vehicle from these 

stores, A firm combining all the delivery 

*vork of a city could accomplish better serv- 

ice and -more deliveries per day on possibly 

half the cost of present systems. One sys- 
tem of delivery would cover the circle area 
instead of ten, with a consequent saving. 

In larger cities where downtown stores 

deliver to sub-stations and distribute from 

there, there also is a chance for great sav- 
_ ing by this line of work. The motor trucks 

operating for city department stores oper- 

ate, as a general thing, for only 3 hours of 

the day.. The rest of the time is wasted on 
account of delivery schedule. Fig. 5 shows 
‘ an arrangement similar to that used by 
these stores. 

The central circle represents the loop or 
business center where four stores are 
shown. From these, from three to five 
times a day, run 3-ton to 5-ton motor 
trucks to leave their loads at the sub- 
stations. From these sub-stations smaller 
vehicles, horse or electric, as a rule, de- 
liver in house-to-house work. 

Thus the four stores shown have to keep 
up four expensive sub-stations in each dis- 
trict, twenty-four in all, fitted out with 
every facility for the quick handling of 
the load when it comes in, transferring it 
in the least possible time to the smaller 
wagons, according to routes, and each sta- 
tion employing five to fifteen men and boys 
intermittently for this work. These sta- 
tions are idle except for the 15 or 30 min- 
utes of each delivery period every day. 

The drawing shows a city in question 
divided into seven districts, the central 
one serving direct from the stores and six 
outside sub-stations. Each of the four 
firms has sub-stations in each of these dis- 
tricts, making twenty-four stations in all, 
and over the whole area of each there are 
four simultaneous deliveries. 

If this work were handled by a separate 
firm but one station would be needed in 
each section and eighteen stations, with 
their expense, could be immediately done 
away with. Instead of four motors deliv- 


ering -to each territory and crossing and 
recrossing each other, two or three ma- 
chines at most could do the work in much 
less mileage and time, while instead of four 
deliveries per day six or eight more would 
be possible. By the elimination of what 
we have called the duplication of territory, 
the saving could be put into extra service 
for the customer at no extra cost to the 
merchant. Motor trucks now operating 
but 3 hours a day and losing money could 
then run 10 to 12 hours a day. True, it 
would mean a reorganization of all the 
delivery systems, but the end would jus- 
tify it. 

There is need for a greater concentra- 
tion of effort in the matter of goods dis- 
tribution. Horse wastes longer are not 
necessary. Efficient systems and sound 
business methods of distribution are at our 
command. The merchant who has been 
sleeping contentedly in the conviction that 
the old methods were good enough for him 
is awakening to the cold, hard fact that if 
he doesn’t devise some way to give to his 
customers an increased service such as 
stores at a distance are giving in his own 
territory, some morning he will find no 
business left. 

Some men sleep lightly and are awak- 
ened by a whisper, others let Big Ben run 
down without a movement to indicate that 
they have heard the alarm. It is the early 
bird that catches the worm. The man who 
realizes first and takes advantage reaps 
the reward. 

PITTSBURGH TRIES TRUCKS 

The new 10-ton truck recently purchased 
by the city, is now in service. Others are 
to follow soon, each ‘will displace six téams 
of horses and as many drivers. Each year 
the city uses up about $2,000,000- worth of 
supplies which have to be hauled from 
the railroad stations. It buys everything 
from nails to machinery and hay to canned 
peaches. It is the largest corporation in 
its end of the state in the foodstuffs mark- 
ets, as it feeds more than 500 persons at 
its two poor farms, maintains scores of 
horses and gives out thousands of dollars 
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worth of goods through its charities de. 
partment every year. All of this stug 
has to be delivered, since Director Oursler 
has taken to the policy of getting his 
goods where he can get it at the hes 
rates, Formerly the local dealers who got 
all the contracts delivered the goods to 
its destination and for this reason, little 
hauling was necessary. 


ENTERS COMMERCIAL FIELD 

The Motor Car Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., which for a number of years has 
been devoted solely to the construction of 
pleasure cars, has announced a departure 
in the form of a 1,500-pound delivery 
wagon which will be one of the Path- 
finder 40 Series 13 line of cars. 

Two Pathfinder 40 trucks were built on 
order for the A. Keifer Drug Co. and the 
Charles Mayer Co., both of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The trucks were in use just a week 
when a repeat order was received from 
the A. Keifer Drug Co. for another Path. 
finder delivery wagon. The entry of the 
Pathfinder builders: into the commercial 
field, tried at first merely as an experi- 
ment; has thus turned out to be such a 
success that a large number of commercial 
ears will be manufactured in 1913. 

The Pathfinder delivery wagon is built 
on the regular pleasure car chassis. The 
body is graceful, sturdily constructed and 
receives the same care in finish and work- 
manship that is devoted to the pleasure 
bodies. The decision to build the truck on 
the pleasure car chassis came after ex- 
haustive experiments. It was found tliat 
the springs and mechanical features of the 


.Pathfinder chassis are, stout enough to 


carry much more than the 1,500 for which 
they are intended. 

The new delivery car will have a wheel- 
base of 120 inches. The control is iden 
tical with that of the pleasure cars. 


TO DO TRUCKING BUSINESS 

An independent trucking system using 
electric vehicles exclusively and competing 
with the horse-drawn vehicles now in use 
by the majority of the trucking firms of 
Boston is the latest recommendation from 
the special committee of the Electric Ve 
hicle Club of Boston appointed to look 
after business problems. 

The principle object of the contemplated 
move is the education of the business men 
in the growth, durability and economical 
operation of the electric vehicle, although 
it is believed that the company will be 
self-supporting and will later on be pur 
chased by private individuals or a ¢or 
poration when its success has been fully 
demonstrated. The avowed intention of 
the committee is to compete actively with 
teamsters with a view to increasing local 
sales of electric vehicles among this class 
of prospective customers as well as among 
the large corporations doing their ow? 
transportation. ~ 

In detail, the project that has been laid 
before the club by a special committee ap 
pointed to devise ways and means for 
promoting the sale of electric commercial 
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ears in Boston, calls for*the organization 
of a $100,000 company under the auspices 
of the commercial section of the club. Not 
less than one-half of the stock is to be 
subscribed or raised by truck, tire, battery 
and other interested concerns, and sub- 
scriptions to be payable either in cash or 
jn suitable equipment. 
LONG SERVICE WITHOUT OVERHAUL 

A motor truck which works for 18 
months in continuous service without over- 
haul and which never has come back to 
the shop for repairs during that time is 
worthy of notice. The Kisselkar Chi- 
cago branch is just completing the over- 
haul of such a truck—a 3-ton Kissel— 
which has been in continuous service for 
the time mentioned, hauling an average 
load of over 3 tons with a daily running 
distance of close to 40 miles. The ma- 
chine has been hauling for a contract 
delivery concern, working during the 
period named for the Wisconsin Pea Can- 
rers’ Association, the Illinois Steel Co. 
and the Warner Transfer Co. of Chicago. 
During this time 2 full sets of tires were 
used, these having the Chicago guarantee 
of 8000 miles. 

NEW MOTOR PLOW TESTED 

John I. Hoke, of Frankfort, Ind., has 
invented and built a motor plow which was 
seen in operation by experts from the Oli- 
ver Chilled Plow Works of South Bend, 
and the International Harvester Co., of 
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Chicago, and by a number of South Bend 
business men. 

The essential of the plow is a motor car 
engine mounted on a frame supported and 
earried by two large wheels with 10-inch 
tires, the frame carrying beneath it two 
plowshares. A seat for the driver is 
placed at the rear end of the frame. From 
this seat he operates the plow. In front 
of the wheels is a long guiding arm which 
runs in the furrow and serves to keep the 
machine in a straight course. 

The engine develops from 40 to 50 horse- 
power and consumes from 1 to 3 gallons 
of gasoline per acre. according to the con- 
tour of the land and the character of 
the soil. The plow will plow about 8 acres 
of level land in a 10-hour day and do the 
work of four men and four teams under 
similar conditions. it is easily operated 
by one man. 

NEW SCREW-POWER HOIST 

By the use of a new screw-power hoist 
dumping body designed by the Peerless 
Motor Car Co. the Southern Fuel and Ma- 
terial Co. of Mobile, Ala., has accom- 
plished with its 5-ton truck the trans- 
portation of the unprecedented volume of 
150 tons every 24 hours. The truck in 
a night and a day covers 100 miles. 

It is replacing 12 mules. It makes ten 
trips in a working day over a distance of 
5 miles. In the truck body is carried 
from 5 to 6 tons of gravel and in wagons 
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formerly drawn by mules, which are used 
as trailers, 25 tons more is handled. Re- 
cently the truck has worked night and 
day, doubling that mileage and tonnage. 
The performance is in part due to 
the use of the power dumping body built 
tc meet the problems of coal dealers and 
contractors, which will unload 5 tons of 
coal, sand and gravel, or any loose ma- 
terial, in 30 seconds. The truck is backed 
into position. The lever that unlatches 
the tail gate is tripped. Another lever 
turns the power of the truck motor into 
the dumping mechanism. The front end 
of the body rises rapidly. In 30 seconds 
the entire load is off the platform. 

Instantly the truck may be started on 
its return. A touch upon the controlling 
lever starts the body downward and it 
ean continue to descend while the truck 
is in motion. When. the body reaches its 
normal position the machanism is auto- 
matically disengaged. 

A motor train, consisting of a large gas 
tractor and several trailers built along the 
lines of a railway flat car, the whole using 
the public highways as tracks, has been 
placed in operation at Menominee, Mich., 
by C. I. Cook. The train makes several 
trips daily into the neighboring communi- 
ties to bring fruits and vegetables into the 
market and provide supplies for the Michi- 
gan Canning and Preserve Co. of Me- 
nominee. 








Packer's Rule for Truck Drivers 


RIVERS of motor trucks are prone to 

take advantage of clear stretches for 
making up time and hate to waste time in 
going clear to the corner and back to their 
destination when it lies in the middle of 
the block and on the other side of the 
street. Employers are beginning to under- 
stand that transportation of their goods is 
expedited when their drivers obey implicit- 
ly the rules of the road and the traffic 
regulations of the lo¢ality in which they 
are operating, and are realizing also that 
they must see that the drivers obey these 
tules without leaving it all to the police. 
Swift & Co., of Chicago, has seen the need 
of this personal supervision and the super- 
intendent of this concern’s fleet of trucks 
has issued a set of rules printed on a card 
which is hung in each vehicle where it 
meets the driver’s eye frequently. The 
instructions printed on the card are given 
below: 


DOS AND DONT’S FOR 
DRIVERS 


MOTOR TRUCK 


1. In starting, follow a line parallel to the 
curb on the right hand side. Don’t swing out 
into the middle of the street. 

2. Keep to the right. In coming to a divi- 
Sion in the road, choose right-hand drive. 

. In meeting a vehicle turn out to the right 
and allow it to pass. 

. In passing a vehicle, go around it on the 
left and then turn to right side of road. 

+. At signal from vehicle behind that it 
wishes to pass, keep close to right edge of 
road, giving plenty of room. 





Do's and Don'ts for Auto 
’ Truck Drivers 


1. In starting. follow a line parallel to the curb on the right hand fide, Don't 
swing oat inte the sonkdle of the street. + 

2. Keep to the right, In coming to 2 division in the road, chouse right-hand drive. 

3. In meeting a vehicle turn ont to right and allow it ty pass, 

4. In passing a vehicle, go around it on the left and then return to right side of road. 

S. At signal from vehicle behind that-it wishes to pass, keep close te right edge 
of road, giving plenty of-room, 

6. Slow up and sound horn at crossing or other piace where view is at all obscured. 

7. In turning off on an intersecting street, make a sharp ture if going to the rieht 
if to the left, a wide turn, rounding the central point in the intersection of the two streets. 

. g place apposite side of street, go to the corner, and turning 

oman ap tthe rae ache ak soettae polet denied, thins Gal acvome, 

9. Have right side of vehicle to curh and as close to it as possible in coming 
to a stop. 
10. Sturt off engine upon leaving car. 


‘Don't 
Don't start with a jerk. 6. Don't race on 2 public highway. 
Don't skid. 7. Ton't leave éxtra tire exposed to 
Don’t take hand off the wheel. weather. ; 


8. Don't jet car emoke or drip. 
9. Don't neglect the brakes. 
10. Don't stop with a jolt. 


Regulations for Motor Trucks 


1, Not permittedlts tack up to curb except when actually loading cr unloading. 

2. Not allowed on boulevard for more than one block, and then only when the stop. 
ping place is located in that block. 

3. Two WHITE headlights and a RED taillight, visible at distance of 200 feet mast 
be kept burming from sunset to 1 hour before sunrise. 

4. Two license-number tags, one at frant and one at back must be fastened securely 
ot Jess than 20 nor more than 48 inches from ground and be visible at distance of 350 ft. 

. 


Speed 


of ‘ ee 
Nat over 8 to 10 miles per hour in business section of a city, town, or village. 
Not over 10 to 12 miles per hour at any time, 2 ; 
Not over 6 miles per hour at comer or Curve in road where view is obscured. 
TIME “at greater than is and) having regard to tbe 
DUE AT OTRAS “at 5 eoel ore aaa ee of limb of any person.” 


By Order of Superintendent | 


Don’t take eye off the road. 
Den't go over rough places at 
high speed. 


veeN~ 
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6. Slow up and sound horn at crossing or 
other place where view is at all obscured. 

7. In turning off an pee street, 
make a sharp turn if going to the right; if to 
the left, a wide turn, rounding the central point 
in the intersection of the two streets. 

8. If stopping place is on opposite side of 
street, go to the corner, and turning, come u 
on the right side of the street to point desired. 
Don’t cut across. 

9. Have right side of vehicle to the curb 
and as close to it as possible in coming to a 


top. 
10. Shut off engine upon leaving car. 


DON’TS 
. Don’t start with a 6. Don’t race on a 
jerk. public highway. 
. Don’t skid. 


7. Don’t leave extra 
. Don’t take hand off tire exposed to 
the wheel. 


weather. 
. Don’t take eye off 8. Don’t let car smoke 
the road. 


or drip. 
. Don’t go over rough 9. Don’t neglect the 
places at high brakes. 
10. Don’t stop: a jolt. 


a * KWH 


speed. 

REGULATIONS FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 

1. Not permitted to back up to curb except 
when actually loading or unloading. 

2. Not allowed on boulevard for more than, 
one block, and then only when the stopping 
place is located in that block. 

3. Two white headlights and a red tail- 
light, visible at distance of 200 feet, must be 
kept burning from sunset to 1 hour before 
sunrise. 

4. Two license-number tags, one at front 
and one at back must be fastened securely 
not less than 20 nor more than 48 inches from 
ground and be visible at distance of 150 feet. 


SPEED 


Not over 8 to 10 miles per hour in business 
section of a city, town, or village. 

id Not over 10 to 12 miles per hour at any 

me. . 

Not over 6 miles per hour at corner or curve 
in road where view is obscured. \ 

But at no time at a speed greater than is 
reasonable and proper, having regard to the 
traffic and the use of the way or so as to 
endanger the life or limb of any person.— 
By Order of Superintendent. 














HOW A GASOLINE FIRE LOOKS. 
STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 


INNEAPOLIS Club Tests Gasoline— 

Attorney G. A. Will, of the Automo- 
bile Club of Minneapolis, has complained 
to the state oil inspection department that 
some dealers are delivering a lower test 
gas than motorists are paying for. Sam- 
ples have been taken from supply houses 
to investigate the charge. 

Could Not Fool the Judge—When some 
motorists who were arrested in Lynn, 
Mass., a few days ago, charged ,with us- 
ing their muffler cutouts and making a 
needless racket, pleaded in their defense 
that it was necessary to open the muf- 
fler to get more power going up the slight 
grade, Judge Avery waited until the 
cases were finished and then he imposed 
$5 fines on all the defendants as a method 
of teaching them that they had gears in 
their ears, which could be used by the 
shifting of a lever, if they were not too 
lazy, and thereby get along without open- 
ing the muffler. The judge is a motorist 
and he could not be fooled. 

To Build Concrete Roads—Raising of 
$3,000,000 by a county bond issue for 
immediate construction of trunk highways 
with a concrete base in King county, 
Wash., is the object of a movement 
launched by Frank M. Fretwell, secretary 
of the Automobile Club of Seattle and sec- 
retary of the Pacific Highway Association. 
In advancing the project he has enlisted 
the interest and support of a great number 
of prominent business men and heavy prop- 
erty owners of Seattle. Impressed by the 
wonderful system of public thoroughfares 
laid out and built at a cost of $3,000,000 
by Los Angeles county in California, and 
the immediate financial benefits that are 
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rom the Four Winds 











ELEVEN TANKS IN PONCA CITY, OKLA,, OIL FIELD 


being derived, Mr. Fretwell, during a  re- 
cent visit to the south, decided to ‘inter- 
view representative citizens of Seattle, 
with a view of ascertaining the sentiment 
regarding the plan to bond King county 
for a like sum. 

Milwaukee Treats Orphans—The sixth 
annual orphans’ outing of the Milwau- 
kee Automobile Club was held on August 
28, and 400 parentless waifs were enter- 
tained with a ride about the park and 
boulevard system and a picnic in Washing- 
ton park, the largest in the city. One 
hundred and seventy cars were provided 
by members of the club for the transporta- 
tion of orphans and attendants from five 
asylums. William H. Pipkorn, originator 


of the orphans’ outing idea in Milwaukee, 


and manager of the first five outings, was 
again in charge. 

Good Roads War in Alabama—With the 
rapid increase in the number of owners of 
motor ears throughout the state the ques- 
tion of good roads has become the livest 
issue in Alabama politics. The liquor ques- 
tion, which has held first place on the 
boards so long, is giving way to the new 
issue. The recent elections developed the 
fact that it is the wealthier members of 
the rural communities who are opposing 
the good roads movement. The small 
farmer and the mercantile men of the 
towns and villages have voted for the 
extra taxes and for the bond issues. The 
large land owners claim that taxes already 
are exorbitant and .in most districts they 
have been able to rally a considerable fol- 
lowing. The factions are equally divided 
as to numbers and interesting contests are 
promised in a number of counties where 


roads are to be voted upon. 


Motoring 
clubs in the cities and larger towns are 
sending speakers to the counties where a 
vote is to be taken soon, and are helping 
in every way possible to carry the election 
in favor of better highways throughout the 
state. 


Campbell Continues Good Work—Seere. 
tary Chester I. Campbell, of the Boston 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, who re- 
cently took 3,000.orphan, blind and crip. 
pled children on an outing, gave another 
outing to the inmates of the almshouse and 
home for aged couples of Wollaston and 
Quincy, taking about 50 on a trip to 
Sharon for the day. 


Minneapolis Has 5,000 Cars—The city 
assessor of Minneapolis has listed 4,724 
motor cars in 1912, as compared with 39044 
in 1911. The valuations are $2,296,900 and 
$1,721,655. The value of the additional 
machines, 1,700 in all, is given at $571,000. 
This is on a 50 per cent basis. The fourth 
ward, containing some of the best families, 
reports 1,848 machines, and the eighth, sim- 
ilarly blessed, reports only 1,017 cars 
owned. 

Sixty-seven in Harvest Moon Tour—The 
Milwaukee Automobile Club conducted its 
first annual Harvest Moon tour on Satur- 
day evening, August 24, from its club- 
house at Milwaukee to Oconomowoc, the 
famous summer resort, and return. Sixty- 
seven cars participated. The start was at 
5 o’clock and dinner was taken at Lalv- 
mier hotel on Oconomowoc lake at 7 
o’clock. The return trip was begun at 
8:30 o’clock and the route was via Wau- 
kesha, where a party of 20 cars from the 
Waukesha Motor Club was picked up and 
taken to the Milwaukee clubhouse for a 
buffet luncheon and informal dance. 


Prod Up Road-Builders—It has been 
discovered, through the activities of the 
Chicago-Milwaukee Good Roads Associa- 
tion, that the Wisconsin state aid law of 
1911 contains a section which makes it 
most simple for a few individuals to com- 
pel permanent highway improvement ef- 
fort in any part of the state. The sec- 
tion means that any group of freeholders 
resident in any part of Wisconsin may 
féree a township to make an improve: 
ment of highways by paying into the 
town treasury a sum equal to one-sixth 
o£ the cost of the proposed work, in no 
case less than $200, at the same time pre- 
senting a petition to the board to do the 
work. This must be done before August 
15 of any’ year. The board is then re- 
quired to levy an equal amount and peti- 
tion the county for the improvement, 
the county board being obliged to carry 
out the work. The Wisconsin division 


of the Chicago-Milwaukee association has 
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gone through the formula in several town- 
ships of Wisconsin, through which the 
proposed improved highway passes as- 
suring the completion of the road before 
the middle of next year. The remedy was 
invoked only when townships refused ab- 
solutely to vote improvements of their 
own accord. 

Turns to Street Improvement—Having 
devoted so much attention to the im- 
provement of roads and highways in the 
state, and on to Salt Lake City, the good 
roads committee of the Omaha Commer- 
cial Club at a Tuncheon last week decided 
to work for the improvement of the boule- 
yards in the city limits. Harry Lawrie 
was appointed chairman’of a subcommittee 
which will consider plans of operation. 

Transcontinental Route Through Tunnel 
—Kalispell, Mont., is arranging to have 
the northern transcontinental route laid 
through that city and Glacier park, not 
far distant. Part of the way the old road 
bed of the Great Northern railway will be 
utilized, and the summit of the mountains 
will be negotiated through the Haskell tun- 
nel, in which a good road has been laid. 
The citizens have taken up the question 
of routing a national reliability run 
through that section. 


Massachusetts Highway Outing—The an-’ 


nual outing of the Massachusetts Highway 
Association was held a few days ago and 
there, were 221 members on the trip. The 
run was made in motor cars from Boston 
to Somerville, Cambridge, Arlington along 
the Paul Revere route to Lexington park, 
where a luncheon was served. The return 
trip was by way of Bedford and Concord, 
giving a chance to see the maintenance of 
the state roads. 


Moline Plans Hill Climb—A hill climb 
will be held at Moline, Il., the morning of 
Labor day, under auspices of the Daven- 
port Auto Club, whose membership in- 
cludes Rock Island and Moline automo- 
bilists. Eight events are carded, the big 
race to be the Josephson cup free-for-all. 
This event is limited to amateur drivers, 
cars to carry full factory equipment. En- 
tries are limited to members of the Daven- 
port Auto Club. 


Will Have Fall Show—Omaha will have 
a fall motor show, during the Ak-Sar-Ben 
camival week, in order that the 1913 
models of the cars may be shown to the 
thousands of outsiders who come to the 
tity during that time, the last week in 
September and the first in October. It 
will not be held at the auditorium, where 
the February shows are given, but will be 
‘street or garage show. The garages will 
be decorated with the association colors, 
steen and white, some of the dealers hav- 
ing worked out elaborate decoration 
schemes. The Omaha streets are strung 
with rows of incandescent lights during 
the earnival, and these will be extended 
up along automobile row. All of the com- 
Panies will have a complete line of the 
New models on display. It is estimated 
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that the combined auto show and carnival 
will induce a large per cent of the state 
dealers to visit the city, as many have 
signified their intention of doing so, and 
in addition there will be a large number 
of prospective buyers. The promise of 
bumper crops in the state are leading all 
of the automobile men to predict record 
sales this fall. 

To Tour Meridian Road—Vice-presidents 
of the Winnipeg-Galveston Meridian road 
met last week in Brookings and heard re- 
ports promising completion of the road 


within a year. In South Dakota the na-. 


tional colors will be used in the road 
signs. Telephone poles every 2 miles will 
be marked with red, white and blue six- 
inch bands. Two poles will be marked at 
turns. About 60 miles has been marked 
already with an iron sign, which has been 
adopted for the purpose. A motor tour will 
be conducted August 31 along the route 
from Sioux City to Big Stone lake and 
will last 3 days. The tour of the Automo- 
bile Club of Watertown, 8S. D., over the 
connecting road from Minneapolis to the 
Meridian road at Watertown, has been 
postponed to September 2. 

New Orleans Has Motor Detail—New 
Orleans motorists are to be given special 
protection by two special detectives which 
have been added to the city force. On 
the other hand, abtses on the part of 
reckless drivers will be watched more 
carefully than ever. The two special 
officers will be charged with no other 
duty other than that connected with mo- 
tor cars. They are expected to familiar- 
ize themselves as much as is possible with 
the cars owned in the city, so as to 
know at sight if the car is being handled 
by the owner or his chauffeur. Joy rid- 
ing by chauffeurs and their personal 
‘friends unbeknown to the owner of the 
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ear will be watched for carefully. Driv- 
ers with a reputation for exceeding the 
speed limit will be kept under surveil- 
lance until the infraction of the law is 
stopped. Special vigilance will be main- 
tained to protect standing cars from 
thieves and to eliminate so far as is pos- 
sible overcharges on the part of drivers 
of taxicabs. 


Minnesota Reports Registrations—In the 
advance sheets of the biennial report of 
the Minnesota secretary of state atten- 
tion is called to growth in the registra- 
tion of cases. At the close of business 
July 31 the department had issued nearly 
26,000 licenses, 4,000 motorcycle numbers 
and 3,000 chauffeur licenses. The report 
reads that the ratio of increases will give 
the state 30,000 motor car registrations in 
1912. 

Mexican Touring Dangerous—Rebel ac- 
tivities close to towns in the federal dis- 
trict of Mexico and close to the limits 
of the capital are causing a falling off in 
motor car touring in this section. Only 
a few mornings ago the dead bodies of a 
chauffeur and another occupant of a motor 
ear were found lying upon the highway 
near a suburban town, and it is supposed 
they were killed by Zapatistas, as the 
rebels under Emiliano Zapata are called. 
It is even considered dangerous to make 
the trip to and from the country club at 
night. 

Richmond to Have Show—The Richmond 
Automobile Association, of Richmond, Va., 
has petitioned the state corporation com- 
mission for a charter. The maximum ¢api- 
tal of the new corporation will be $50,000 
and will be limited to the ownership of ten 
acres of land. The object of the associa- 
tion is to hold annual automobile shows, 
the first one being proposed for February 
of next year. 


VELIE TRUCK ACCOMPANYING A KANSAS MOTORCYCLE RUN, WITH COTS FOR 200 
TOURISTS 


Notice the danger signal in front of this Kansas City garage. This signal is connected with 
a trap inside’the garage. A car coming out crosses the trap and rings a bell as a warning be 
passing pedestrians 


ee 
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PATENTS ISSUED AUGUST 20, 1912. Blaney, Philadelphia, Fa, Filed February 27, 
1,035,851—Blastic Tire for the Wheels of : erial No. R ‘ 
Vehicles. Frederick Elijah Blaisdell, Hammer- 1,036,071—Fluid_ Pressure eating Ae. 


smith, England. Filed August 10, 1909. Serial tus. Edward E. Bryant, Chica Re . Filed 


No. 512,172 August 5, 1910. Serial No. 575, 


1.035.870-—Vehicle Tire. John G. Funk, 1,036,085—Inflating Tube Protector. Clar- 
Bisret, ence E. Falor, Akron, Ohio, assignor to the 
Swissvale Borough, Pa. : Filed November 4, Gootlyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, a 
9 — Internal Combustion Engine. corporation of Ohio. Filed October 31, 1911. 


et iy Serial No. 658,474 


John R. Pearson, New York, N. Y., assignor, ‘Serial No. 657,850. 


by mesne assignments, to Pearson Reciprotary 1,036,097—Spring Wheel. Bennie P. Han- 

Motor Co., a sorporation of New York. Filed ‘Son, Elmore, Minn., assignor of one-half to 

October 1, 1911. Serial No. 652,864. Charles D. rem Elmore, Minn. Filed 
1,035,907—Wheel Retaining Means. Thomas November 17, 1911. Serial No. 660,777. 


9 
. Rice, Wheeler, N. Y., assignor of one-fourth 1,036,115—Switch-Lock for Ignition  Cir- 
o William G. Dean and Robert. J. Scott, Pratts- cuits. Philip Hoffman and Theodore H. Huffer, 
burg, N. Y. Filed November 24, 1909. Serial St. Louis, Mo. Filed February 23, 1912. 


No. Serial No. 679,532 


one-fourth one hundredths to M. M. Kann and 19, 1910. Serial No. 562,202. 


twelve and one-fourth one-hundredths to Sid- 1,036,133—-Gas_ Mixer and Regulator. Gar- 
ney Hirsch, Pittsburg, Pa., six and one-eighth net Wolesley McKee, Rockford, Ill., assignor 
one-hundredths to George D. Adams, six and to Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, II., 
one-eighth one-hundredths to Frank E. Hall, a_ corporation of Illinois. Filed December 12, 


four and one-twelfth one-hundredths to Eman- 1910. Serial No. 597,003. 


uel S. Well, four and one-twelfth one-hun- 1,036,1384—Friction Gearing. James A. Mc- 
dredths to David Rosenblum, and four and one- Laughlin, Odum, Ga. Filed February 1, 1912. 


twelfth one-hundredths to Edmund R. Bondy, Serial No. 674,646 


Cleveland, Ohio, and twelve and one-fourth 1,036,148—Terminal for Igniters. Ross = 
hg 
and one-fourth one-hundredths to Fred J. W. mesne assignments, to Henry Deutsch, trustee. 


one-hundredths to Gustave H. Kann and twelve G. Phillips, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor, 


1.086 '911-—Resilient Wheel. Max Charles 1,036,119—Power Transmission. Samuel 
Rose, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor of twelve and Hughes, Lindsay, Ontario, Canada. Filed May 


Bowery, Pittsburg, Pa. Filed July 19, 1911. Filed February 21, 1911. Serial No. 610,042. 


Serial No. 639,407. 1,036,164—Brace for Vehicle Tops. Joseph 
1,035,912—Wheel. Max C. Rose, Cleveland, Teppert, Buffalo, N. Y. Filed May 5, 1911. 


Ohio. Filed October 28, 1911. Serial No. 657,- Serial No. 625,221. 
2 


218. 1,036.186—Automobile Gearing Lock. John 
1,035,918—Shock Absorber for Vehicles. H. Bull, Indianapolis. Ind. Filed July 26, 


Charles T. Schoen, Media, Pa. Filed November 1911. Serial No. 640,691 


6, 1911. Serial No. 658,722. 1,036,188—Resilient Antifriction for Vehicle 
1,035,937—Carbureter. Lars Anderson, Chi- Wheels. . Courtland G. Capwell, Roslindale, 
cago, Ill. Filed October 15, 1909. Serial No. Mass., assignor of thirty-seven one-hundredths 
0 , to Fred Rawwitser, Souith Acton, Mass., and 
1,035,938—Air Valve for Carbureters. Lars twenty-five one-hundredths to John H. Moore, 
Anderson, Chicago, Ill. Filed May 21, 1910. Boston, Mass. Filed February 2, 1911. Serial 


522,710. 


Serial No. 562,618. No. 606,103. : 
1,035,9483—Spoke Socket. Lawrence Allen 1,036,213—Explosive Engine Starter. Charles 
Bradford, Flemingsburg, Ky. Filed March 14, Henry Freeman, Bloomington, Ill. Filed Jan- 
1912. Serial No. 683,793. uary 27, 1911. Serial No. 605,080. Renewed 
1,035,774—Valve Spring Releaser and Re- July 3, 1912. Serial No. 707,610. 
tainer. Edwin N. Kraemer, Cedarburg, Wis. 1,036,216—Lubricator. Henry Gibbs, Chi- 
Filed May 24, 1911. Serial No. 629,244. cago, Ill., assignor to W. D. Allen Manufactur- 


1,036,016—Tire. Ernest Siegel and Jacob ing Co., Chicago, Ill., a corporation. Filed 


Ruppert, Jr., New York, N. Y. Filed Novem- ae > d 10, 1910. Serial No. 537,223. 
ber 20, 1911. Serial No. 661,234. 1,036,2 


Washington, D. C. Filed April 27, 1911. Serial No. 699,654. 
Serial No. 628,633 


nichsen, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Auto March 25, 1912. Serial No. 686,138. 


Parts Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., a 1,036,259—Car Fare Register. James Alex- 

corporation of Wisconsin. Filed August 31, ander Keyes, New York, N. Y., assignor, by 

1911. Serial No. 646,963. mesne assignments, to the Columbia Motor Car 
1,086,023—Automobile Horn. William Ed- Co., Hartford, Conn., a cérporation of Con- 

ward Stephens, Chicago, Ill, assignor to Aer- necticut. Filed July 7, 1899. Serial No. 

more Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed 723,015. 

July 14, 1911. Serial No. 638,430. 1,036,288—Gaseous Power Generator. Giu- 
1,036,041—Motor Vehicle. Arthur W. Wall, seppe Matricardi, Pallanza, Italy. Filed March 


Birmingham, England. Filed August 7, 1909. 6, 1911. Serial No. 612,720. 
Serial No. 511,736 1,036,301—Carbureter. H 


Westinghouse, Pittsburg, Pa. Filed September Serial No. 587,985 
28, 1909. Serial No. 520,039 ,03 


Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of one-half to Clara 14, 1910. Serial No. 592,354. 


; 47—Vehicle Spring. George M. Hus- 
1,036,018—Vehicle Shield. George L. Smith, ton, New York, N. Y. Filed May 25, 1912. 


1,036,251—Pneumatic Rubber Tire Protector. 
1,036,020—Tire Holder. Andreas M. Son- John F. Johnson, Jamestown, N. Y. Filed 


,136. arry A. Miller, 
1,036,043—Fluid Pressure Device. George Los Angeles, Cal. Filed October 19, 1910. 


H 6,302—Auxiliary Air Attachment. Harry 
1,036,065—Vehicle Tire. Charles W. Blaney, A. Miller, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed November 
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1,036,307—Controlling Device for Motor Ve- 
hicles. Frederick P. Nehrbas, Charles Pleuth- 
ner and George §S. Salzman, Buffalo, N. Ye 
assignors to E. R. Thomas Motor Company’ 
Buffalo, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 
Filed December 22, 1906. Serial No. 349,084. 

1,036,321—Explosive Engine. Winfield Pp. 
Pembroke, Rochester, N. Y. Filed August 12 
1909. Serial No. 512,619. “ 

1,036,334—Pneumatic Power Transmission. 
Frank Monroe Prather, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed 
April 12, 1911. Serial No. 620,692. 

1,036,837—Radial Pitman for Multiple Cy)- 
inder Engines. Charles Benjamin Redrup, 
Cardiff, —_— Filed June 15, 1911. Seria} 
No. 633,333. 

1,036,340—Cushioning Device. Albert BF, 
Rockwell and Charles F. Schmelz, Bristol 
Conn., assignors to the New Departure Manu. 
facturing Co., Bristol, Conn., a corporation of 
Connecticut. Filed February 23, 1906. Seria} 
No. 302,652. 

1,036,341—Dirigible Headlight. Albert Roes- 
gen, Geneva, Switzerland. Filed October 5 
1911. Serial No. 652,910. . 

1,086,342—Horn or Whistle. James B. 
Rogers, Chicago, Ill., assignor of one-half to 
Carl E. Westcott, Chicago, Ill. Filed Novem- 
ber 19, 1906. Serial No. 343,993. 

1,036,349—Hose Coupling. Carl C. Schultz, 
Victor, Iowa. Filed December 16, 1911. Seria} 
No. 666,176. 

1,036.356—Distributor for Electric Ignition 
Gear. Frederick R. Simms, London, England, 
assignor to the Simms Magneto Co., New York, 
N. Y., a corporation of New York. Filed Jan- 
uary 16, 1911. Serial No. 603,012. 

1,036,8360—-Band Brake. Charles F. Smith, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Filed August 23, 1911. 
Serial No. 645,640. 

1,036,396—Three-Wheel Motor Driven Ve- 
hicle. - William H. Williams, Statesboro, Ga. 
Filed January 20, 1912. Serial No. 672,421. 

1,036.424—-Pump Feeding Mechanism for In- 
ternal Combustion Engines. Louis Henri Libert 
Belem and Gaston Jean-Baptiste Bregeras, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. Divided and this 
application filed November 18, 1911. Serial 
No. 661,131. ma 

1,036,451—Explosive or Internal Combustion 
Engine. Anthony B. Casper, Kingston, Pa. 
Filed September 3, 1908. erial No. 451,569. 

1,036,455—Pneumatic Tire. John .H. Clune, 
Svringfield, Mass. Filed December 9, 1910. 
Serial No. 596,433. 

1,036,480—Traction Engine. Henry Ford. 
Detroit, Mich. Filed May 24, 1909. Serial 
No. 497.869. 

1,036,484—-Automobile Cooler. Robert L. 
Glass and Harry S. Walker, Corvallis, Oreg., 
said Walker assignor to said Glass. Filed De- 
cember 16, 1910. Serial No. 597,698. 

1,036,498—Pneumatic Tire. Barton Berkley 
Hill, London, England. Filed September 6, 
1910. Serial No. 580,564. 

1,036,503—Internal Combustion Engine. 
Herbert McCornack, West Chester, Pa. Filed 
August 21, 1906. Serial No. 331,514. 

1,086,517—Rubber Tire. Jesse J. Beitler, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Henry C. Beitler, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed September 22, 1911. Serial 
No. 650,754. 


ERMORE Exhaust Horn—No. 1,036,- 

023—William Edward Stephens, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to Aermore Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. Filed July 14, 1911, dated Aug. 
20, 1912. Relating to improvements in the 
construction of this horn, about which there 
has been recent litigation, this patent con- 
sists of a resonant group of pipes, dis- 
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FIG. 1—AERMORE HORN, KRAEMER TOOL, AND PEARSON MOTOR 
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posed longitudinally about the end of a 
central nozzle tube, which is provided 
with four nozzle tips, which discharge the 
gases into the four pipes, and to a mount- 
ing of the component parts of the assem- 
bly cohsisting of a boss, mounted on the 
central tube, to which each of the pipes 
are screwed, and of a flange carried by 
the central tube, which is formed with 
concave depressions for the reception of 
the pipes. The action of this signal is 
by resonance as induced by the injection 
of columns of exhaust gas projected into 
the mouths of the pipes by the nozzle 
group. 

Antique Taximeter Drive—No. 1,036,259 
—James Alexander Keyes, New York, 
N. Y., assignor, by mesne assignments to 
the Columbia Motor Car Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Filed July 7, 1899, dated Aug. 20, 
1912, After lying in the patent office for 
thirteen years, patents have been granted 
on a driving means for taximeters, whose 
chief interest is its antiquity. 

The purpose of the device is to pro- 
vide a traction driven distance recorder 
with a synchronized control whereby it 
would automatically be thrown into fare 
registration at the movement of the ve- 
hicle, and be thrown out of action, a motor 
driven time recorder taking its place in 
the registration of tariff, upon the cessa- 
tion of the vehicle’s motion. Means are 
also provided for throwing the latter out 
of operation, for non-productive waits or 
movements. 

Crankless Motor—No. 1,035,899—John R. 
Pearson, New York, N. Y., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Pearson Reciproca- 
tory Motor Co., New York. Filed Oct. 1, 
1911, dated Aug. 20, 1912. The Pearson 
patent relates to the method of transform- 
ing the primary reciprocatory movement 
induced by the motor impulse into final 
rotary motion. Comprising a multi-cylin- 
der opposed motor, the opposite cylinders 
having within them a single, common 
double-headed piston, the invention con- 
sists of racks on the adjoining sides of the 
pistons, between pairs of which are gear 
pinions, adapted to be oscillated by their 
motion, and to impart a differential motion 
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The Production of Rubber 


ITH a view to dispelling, to some ex- 
tent, the appalling ignorance on the 
part of most laymen, of the methods of 
production of one of our principal indus- 


‘trial materials, ‘‘Rubber,’’. by Edith A. 


Brown, one of her ‘‘Peeps at Industries’’ 
series, is published by Adam and Charles 
Black, London, the MacMillan Co., of New 
York, being the American agent. This sub- 
ject is treated in a non-technical way, and 
for that reason commends itself to those 
who neither have the time nor the prepara- 
tion to read a treatise of deeper nature. To 
make the study of a great industry, affect- 
ing every resident of the earth, and which 
to most people is astonishingly obscure; 
a subject of interest and profit to the aver- 
age reader, is surely a laudible mission, 
and in this example the result has been 
accomplished in a most entertaining man- 
ner. 

’ The industry is treated in an intimate 
and first-hand manner, the methods of pro- 


duction in Brazil, Peru, Central America, 
Mexico, Africa, Bolivia, Malaya and India 
are fully described and illustrated with 
twenty-four full page photo engravings. 
Also methods of manufacture are briefly 
touched upon, and the labor conditions 
and life in the rubber districts. The book 
is attractively bound in blue cloth and 
sells for 37 cents net. 

Inter-State Guide 


‘*The Inter-State Automobile Guide’’ 
in leaflet form gives a number of routes 
radiating from the western end of Lake 
Erie, with either Detroit or Toledo as the 
axis. It is published in two editions, 
namely, the Detroit edition and the To- 
ledo edition. The mappings range from 
Cleveland on the east to Chicago on the 
west, and from Cincinnati as far north as 
Grand Rapids. A half a dozen or so route 
maps are given, together with running 
directions. It is issued by United Garage 
Co., Toledo, O., and published by the 
Lorenz Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 








to their respective strokes, thus balancing 
perfectly, and permitting a very compact 
construction. The oscillatory motion of 
the shaft to which the pinion is fixed is 
transformed into rotary motion, by means 
of a suitable, unspecified mechanism, the 
nature of which is not covered by this 
patent. , 

Valve Spring Tool—No. 1,035,974—Ed- 
win M. Kraemer, Cedarburg, Wis. Filed 
May 24, 1911, dated Aug. 20, 1912. This 
tool is adapted for use either as a spring 
compressor, expander, or demounter, and 
may also be used as a valve lifter. It 
is composed of two jaws pivoted parallel 
to one another, having bifurcated, or slot- 
ted jaws, between which two links are 
pivoted, in a manner similar to a lazy 
tong, their joint being connected to a 


threaded rod, which is acted upon by a 


. thumb serew to expand or contract these 


toggle levers, thereby closing or opening 
the jaws of the device. 

Ford Gasoline Tractor—No. 1,036,480— 
Henry Ford, Detroit, Mich. Filed May 
24, 1909, dated Aug. 30, 1912. Simplicity 
is the keynote to this patent, the frame 
being composed of the motor, motor bed 
and crankcase, and gear housings. The 
tractor is of the four-wheel type, driving 
a pair of rear wheels of relatively large 
diameter, and steering by a pivotal front 
axle, supplied with small diameter wheels. 
The frame is rigidly: attached to the rear 
axle. The motor is horizontally disposed 
over the forward axle, driving an exterior 
belt pulley, and carrying its cooling ap- 
paratus above it. 
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FIG. 2—COLUMBIA TAXIMETER DRIVE AND FORD 
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FACTORY OF THE CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. 


ORD Increases Canadian Plant—Addi- 
tions are being made to the plant of 
the Ford Motor Co. at Walkerville, On- 
tario, and when completed this factory will 
have a floor space of 1,250,000 square feet. 
Davidson Goes to Detroit—M. D. David- 
son, formerly with the Boston branch of 
the Oldsmobile and also the R. C. H. sales 
force in the hub, has gone to Detroit to 
accept a position as district sales manager 
with the R. C. H. company. 

Foreign Shipment Daily—During 8 days 
ending August 21 the Clark-Carter Auto- 
mobile Co. has averaged one foreign ship- 
ment of Cutting cars per day, three of 
these shipments going. to Austrlia, three 
to New Zealand, one to Brazil, and one to 
Italy. 

Ewing Resigns—A change has been ef- 
fected in the publicity and advertising de- 
partment of the Nyberg Automobile Works 
of Anderson, Ind., due to the resignation 
of Osear R. Ewing as head of the depart- 
ment. Ewing returns east for the purpose 
of completing his course in the Harvard 
law school. The vacancy has been filled 
by C, A. Lawrence. 


Indianapolis Garagemen Organize—An 
association is being formed by the garage 
keepers of Indianapolis, which will be dis- 
tinetive from any of the other motor car 
associations of the city. Temporary of- 
ficers are Will Blair, of the Delaware 
garage, chairman, and Oliver G. Thomas, 
of the Midway Auto Co., secretary. A 
permanent organization will be completed 
in the near future. 


New Parts Plant for Indianapolis—A 
two-story, fire-proof factory building, in 
which will be manufactured brass and alu- 
minum motor car castings, is being erected 
in Indianapolis by the Keyless Lock Co. 
The new plant will occupy a site of one 
and one-half acres at Sheldon street, and 
the Indianapolis Union railway tracks and 
will cost about $75,000. It will be day- 
light plant, with the most modern equip- 
ment available. Oil furnaces will be 
used for melting brass and aluminum and 


there will be large gas ovens for the 
baking process. The plant, which will 
have a capacity of 10,000 pounds of cast- 
ings daily, will be completed November 1. 


Wilson Body Grows—An addition is be- 
ing made to the plant of the Wilson Body 


Co. The new structure is to be five stories: 


in height and will contain 65,000 square 
feet floor space when completed. 


Mayer Carbureter to Move—The Mayer 


- Carbureter Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is laying 


plans to move its factory to Detroit. This 
company has been represented in this city 
by Edward Richards, its technical man, 
and is now about to open a Detroit office 
in charge of H. Vortcamp. 


Firestone Plans Expansion—Plans have 
been made to increase the capacity of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. plant at 
least 25 per cent. The Firestone com- 
pany also will build a fireproof employ- 
ment office to cost $13,000. Another large 
factory building is te be added to the 
present group. 


New ‘Truck Concern—The Brockway 
Motor Truck Co., of Cortland, N. Y., capi- 
talized at $100,000, was incorporated at 
Albany, N. Y., last week. Directors of 
the new concern are George A. Brockway, 
Charles S. Pomeroy and Frederick R. 
Thompson. The new motor company is 
to make a specialty of light motor com- 
mercial vehicles, but 1, 2 and 3-ton trucks 
will be manufactured as the business in- 
creases. 


Rush at Bearings Plant—The plant of 
the New Departure Mfg. Co., at Bristol, 
Conn., making New Departure ball bear- 
ings, is working 127 hours a week in all de- 
partments and 152 hours a week in some 
departments, with day and night shifts of 
skilled mechanics. Further increased busi- 
ness has been provided for by factory ad- 
ditions now in process of construction. 
These additions will give nearly 75,000 
square feet of floor space, which will be 
available late in the fall of the present 
year. Three outside machine building 


plants and the company’s own extensive 
manufacturing machine shop are busy on 
special mechanical equipment for the new 
buildings, 

To Manufacture in Wyandotte—The 
Keeton Motor Car Co. is installing ma- 
chinery at the Wyandotte plant and will 
start manufacturing in September and will 
give deliveries in October. The company 
has arranged an exhibition for the To- 
ronto exposition. 


Concrete Factory for Ware Company— 
The Ware Motor Vehicle Co. is building 
a four-story concrete factory at Raymond 
and University avenues, St. Paul. It is to 
be 90 by 200 feet and cost $35,000. L. I 
Roberts is president and J. L. Ware is 
general manager. The company is build- 
ing a four-wheel-drive car. 


Continental Trucks on Market—The Con- 
tinental Motor Truck Co., of Superior, 
Wis., a new commercial vehicle industry 
of the northwest, has turned out the first 
lot of Continental trucks and is now pre- 
paring for the regular run. The company 
is owned principally by E. M. Anderson 
and Dr. John Barnsdale, of Superior. 
Dr. Barnsdale built the first motor car 
to be propelled by a gasoline engine in 
Wisconsin as far back as 1892. He is the 
designer of the truck and Mr. Anderson is 
superintendent of the works. 

Marion Names Four Sales Managers— 
In connection with the active sales de- 
partment which the Marion Motor Car 
Co. is now organizing, there have been ap- 
pointed four district sales managers. These 
men are C..H. Tyler, who has just resigned 
as manager of the United States Motor 
Co.’s Cleveland branch; C. B. Riggs, who 
gives up the management of the Oldsmo- 
bile branch in Kansas City; W. W. Me- 
Clure, who has been associated with the 
Marion interests in Texas, and Howard W. 
Harrington, who has been in charge of the 
Marion on the Pacific slope. The new dis- 
trict managers will supervise the terri- 
tory between the Allegheny mountains and 
the Pacific ocean, and will be under the 
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direction of F. G. W. Sudrow. They al- 
ready are at work upon an active campaign 
in their several districts, and connections 
are being established in the more impor- 
tant cities as rapidly as possible through- 
out the territory. : 


Case Building Service Branch—lIt is re- 
ported that the J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Co., of Racine, Wis., will erect a 
large branch house and service building in 
Milwaukee before the end of the year. At 
present Milwaukee business is being car- 
ried on through the Madison branch of 
the Case company in charge of C. M. Dor- 
ing, with C. R. Kilbourne as city repre- 
sentative. 


Goodrich Plans New Building—tThe B. 
F. Goodrich Co. has plans for a new office 
building at Akron, O., to cost $100,000. 
The new office building will be used by 
both the Goodrich and the Diamond com- 
panies. It has been intimated that a re- 
organization of the office force will take 
place soon. It also is said that sweeping 
changes are to be made in the sales de- 
partments. 


Morrow Adds to Force—Although there 
are now 928 skilled mechanics employed in 
the Elmira, N. Y., plant of the Morrow 
Mfg. Co., makers of transmission, automatic 
screw machine parts and ball bearings for 
the Indianapolis and Toledo, O., Willys- 
Overland factories, additional men are 
daily being put to work to keep up with 
constant demands for materials from those 
factortes for Overland ears. 


Ford Makes Record Shipment—What is 
said to be the largest shipment of motor 
cars ever made recently left Detroit for 
Kansas City. In the shipment were 630 
complete Ford cars. The most striking 
feature of this shipment is the fact that 
the 630 Fords were all packed in twenty- 
four freight cars. There were two cars of 
dashes, one car of radiators, six cars of 
motors, nine cars of frames, one car of 
wheels, three cars of fenders, one car of 
tanks and one car containing miscellaneous 
parts. Every inch of space in the freight 
cars was utilized in packing the shipment. 
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Had the cars been assembled before 
shipment, they would have filled 210 
freight cars. The value of the shipment 
was approximately $434,700. The vehicles 
will be assembled at the Kansas City 
branch. 


Columbus Electrics in Boston—The 
Columbus Buggy Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
has entered into a contract with Tyler 
Bros., of Boston, .Mass.,-to furnish that 
concern with 100 Columbus electrics for 
distribution in New England. 


To Build 11,000 Cars—George E. Daniels, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Oakland Motor Car Co., of Pontiac, Mich., 
is authority for the statement that his 
company will turn out 11,500 cars for 1913. 
For the coming year a six-cylinder model 
and a car at $1.075 have been added to 
the line. 


Cutting Plant Nearly Ready—tThe Clark- 
Carter Automobile Co., of Jackson, Mich., 
munufacturer of Cutting motor cars, has 
practically completed its large and exten- 
sive four-story addition to the present 
plant. The completion of this new build- 
ing will relieve the present congested con- 
dition of the factory and will permit pro- 
duction to be doubled. 


Changes in Packard Staff—Changes have 
been made in the staff of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. recently. Russell Huff has been 
made consulting engineer, J. G. Vincent 
chief engineer; George R. Bury, manager 
motor carriage sales department; S. Loo- 
mis, manager specifications department; 
C. R. Norton, manager of truck sales. C. E. 
Morton will be assistant in the truck sales 
department. 


Timken Adds to Plant—The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. is adding to its Canton, 
Ohio, plant a modern grinding shop, 64x240 
feet. Saw tooth roof, steel window sash, 
side walls, steel frame and solid conerete 
floors feature the fireproof construction. 
The new building will be heated by the 
blower system, all pipes under ground. In 
the summer time the heating plant will be 
utilized to circulate cold air through the 
grinding room. Perfect ventilation is pro- 
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vided for and the factory is flooded with 
light. New machinery to grind the Tim- 
ken cups, cones and rolls will be installed 
on concrete foundations. The building 
will be ready for occupancy November 1. 

New Truck Company Formed—tThe lat- 
est truck concern to be formed in Detroit is 
the Standard Motor Truck Co., which has 
just been incorporated for $50,000. Howard 
Wilcox, who has been connected with the 
Kelsey Wheel Co., and W. K. Ackerman, 
assistant manager of the Reliance Motor 
Truck Co., are the leaders in the new com- 
pany. The Standard company has secured 
a factory at 973 Bellevue avenue 35 by 140 
feet in size. The truck to be manufactured 
will be 3 tons capacity and will be a 
standard, conventional truck in every way. 
A Continental motor will be used in the 
new truck. 

Jeffrey Dewitt Increases Plant—The 
Jeffrey-Dewitt Co. has started the con- 
struction of a three-story addition to the 
plant at Butler avenue and the Grand 
Trunk railroad, Detroit, and also a one- 
story addition of the saw tooth style of 
construction. The three-story structure 
will.be 64 by 100 feet in size and the one- 
story addition will be 52 by 100 feet. 
These additions will enable the company 
to triple the output and manufacture 
3,000,000 spark plugs this year. The pres- 
ent factory building will be turned into a 
pottery and the mechanical work will be 
done in the two new buildings. 


Truck Maker Builds Railway Car—The 
Motor Conveyance Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturing the B. O. E. commercial 
vehicle, has just completed a car which is 
of the size of the ordinary electric street 
ear, but is propelled by a gasoline motor, 
the power being transmitted to the axles 
by means of a double friction drive. No 
trolley or trolley wires are needed, and the 
car will run on any standard gauge track. 
One of the first models is now being given 
exhaustive tests on a New Jersey interur- 
ban railway. It has a capacity for thirty- 
two persons and weighs 42,000 pounds, 
with a tractive capacity of 200,000 pounds 
draw-bar pull. 








THE NEW FACTORY OF THE PENN MOTOR CAR CO., NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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FIG. 1—NEWCOMB CARBURETER 


Newcomb Piston Type Carbureter 
ITHOUT springs of any description in 
the air-valve arrangement, the New- 
comb carbureter is designed to provide a 
mixture correct under all operating con- 
ditions, with the maximum of flexibility 
and the minimum of complexity of parts 
or adjustment. It is made by the Holt- 
zer-Cabot Electric Co., Brookline, Mass. 
The device uses the usual two-part body, 
as shown in Fig. 1, consisting of a float 
chamber and a mixing chamber. The 
float chamber differs little from standard, 
having a metal float, and needle supply 
valve adjustable by means of a thumb- 
nut at the top of the chamber. This 
thumb-nut is provided with passages for 
the admission of the fixed air supply, 
which is lead into the combustion cham- 
ber through a tube and air nozzle. The 


gasoline is lead from the float-chamber to- 


a vertical standpipe, in the center of the 
main body, surmounted by a needle-valve 
nozzle. Air is taken in below and 
around this stand-pipe, and deflected to 
the annular mixing chamber by the bot- 
tom of the floating piston valve, that 














FIG. 2—GRINELL FOLDING CHAIR 
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constitutes the feature of this carbureter. 
This piston is vertically disposed within 
an inverted cylinder, which forms the core 
ot the main body, and acts as a dash- 
pot to render its movements positive and 
steady. A small hole is drilled in the 
piston head, to relieve the compression 
in this cylinder, which leads to the spray 
chamber which composes the interior of 
the piston. The lower portion of the 
piston slides upon the stand-pipe, and is 
so formed on its lower surface as to ren- 
der the passage of air upward from the 
intake free. Attached to the piston head 
by an adjusting nut, a needle valve ex- 
tends downward through the spray cham- 
ber to its seat at the top of the gaso- 
line nozzle. 

In operation, the suction of the engine 
as the throttle is opened, raises the 
floating piston, admitting more gasoline 
into the spray chamber, from whence it 
is drawn as vapor through openings at 
the base of the piston, into the mixing 
chamber. The rising action of the pis- 
ton, furthermore enlarges the air-inlet 
area, and raises the vapor outlets in pro- 
portion, thus always injecting the vapor 
above the column of air, ensuring a 
homogenous mixture, and the minimum of 
condensation. A collar at the bottom of 
the combustion chamber, above.the gaso- 
line line,is provided for idling adjustment, 
and when once adjusted for a certain 
motor, never need be changed. 

The carbureter is liberally water- 
jacketed, and for starting is equipped 
with a priming plunger and an auxiliary 
nozzle, located in the throat, which is 
automatically cut out, when the throttle 
is opened. Adjustment of the mixture is 
made entirely from the dash, an indicator 
on the float chamber cover, showing the 
adjustment at all times. 


Hoco Windshield Mirror 

Manufactured by Hoeft & Co., Ine., 
Chicago, the rear sight mirror shown in 
Fig 7, is a device, having an oval bevel 
plate mirror, 6 by 8 inches and an im- 
proved extension which permits it to be 
extended 1314 inches from center of mir- 
ror to center of clamp. It is finished in 
either brass or nickel, and may be ad- 
justed to any angle. It is furnished with 
either a clamp or screw-plate. 
Convenient Utility Tool 

Combining the functions of drill jig, 
hand vise, clamp for vulcanizing, etc., 
light jack, valve-lifter, spring-stretcher, 
or compressor, hand wrench, hand vise, 
running-board vice, ete., the Utility tool 
shown in Fig. 4, and manufactured by 
B. Morgan, at Newport, R. L., is offered. 
It is light and compact, and yet substan- 
tially made, consisting of a foot, to which 
a square-threaded upright is fixed, on 
which a nut turns. This nut is placed 
within a yoke which is part of a mov- 
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FIG. 3--FAVORITE HOOD 


able clamp, which, like the foot, is slotted 
for use as a wrench, A ratchet lever 
operates on the nut, and is free to turn 
in an are of 240 degrees. The tool is 
made of steel except the nut, which is 
of hard brass, and therefore rust-proof. 
Two sizes are offered to motorists. 
Truett Indicator 

N.-H. Truett, of Toronto, Canada, has 
invented an indicator, which is shortly 
to be manufactured by a limited company 
in Toronto. This device is designed to be 
applied to both front and rear of the car, 
in the form of dials, showing the direc- 
tion next to be taken by the car, and in- 
dicating the driver’s intention to stop. 
The dial of this indicator is from 12 to 
14 inches in diameter, with warning of 
the intention of the driver to turn to the 
right, left, or to stop, painted upon the 
surface, and indicated at night by means 
of electric lights of red, green and white. 
The device is controlled by a foot switch, 
and is equipped with a miniature indica- 
tor on the dash, It is claimed that the 

















FIG. 4—MORGAN UTILITY TOOL 
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FIG. 5—MOTOR CAR VACUUM CLEANER 


operation of the indicator does not inter- 
fere with the operation of the car, as its 
warning is given a minute or so before 
the actual movement indicated is per- 
formed. It is shown in Fig. 6. 
Glendale Folding Chair 

‘‘Always room for one more’’ is a 
maxim that is often applied to the seat- 
ing capacity of motor cars, but many 
and varied are the means of accommo- 
dating the passenger in excess to the 
rated seating capacity. The chair shown 
in Fig 2, which is manufactured by 
the Glendale Mfg. Co., of New York, 
offers comfortable accommodation to an 
extra guest, without taking up too much 
room when not in requisition. It is con- 
structed on a steel framework and has a 
heavy duck seat, and while it is amply 





























FIG. 6—TRUETT REAR SIGNAL 
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or Motoring 


strong to support 400 pounds, it weighs 
but 2. It is especially interesting in view 
of the very small package it makes when 
folded, being about the size and shape 
of an ordinary music roll. In folding the 
canvas seat is removed, when the mem- 


bers of the framework fold into a com- . 


pact bundle, around which the seat is 
rolled, being tied by a cord which is 
attached. 
Motoring Hood 

A practical knitted motor hood -for 
women motorists is manufactured by the 
Favorite Knitting Mills of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The hood illustrated in Fig. 3 is of 
fiber silk. These hoods cover the entire 
head and protect the head from dust 
and wind. They are durable and warm in 
cold weather and come in a variety of 
shades and colors. Other models are in 
mercerized cotton, wool and silk. 


Aermore Exhaust Chime 

The Aermore Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has 
produced the exhaust signal illustrated in 
Fig. 8. The Aermore exhaust horn con- 
sists of a junto of four tubes, which are 
blown upon through a series of flattened 
ducts, mounted on a dome-shaped head. 
This head is attached to a suitable valve, 
which taps the exhaust pipe. There are 
no reeds or mechanical appliances and 
the gases have a straight, free passage 
through the tubes, and hence will not 
clog, it is said. The horn is controlled 
by a pedal on the footboard and the 
tone may be made loud or low by open- 
ing or closing the throttle. 

The device is simple and well com- 
structed. The latest models are machine- 
made, and with the following improve- 
ments: A hexagon nut is used on the head, 
facilitating its attachment; a steel rod is 
used as an anchor core for the tubes, and 
an improved manner of anchoring the tubes 
to the core is used, which consists of 
two plates to which the tubes are union- 
ized, and through which the core runs for 
retaining them. 

Auto Vacuum Cleaner 

Manufactured by the Auto Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Milwaukee, Wis., the device 
illustrated in Fig. 5 is an attachment to 
the exhaust line of any gasoline motor 
car that permits the car to be cleaned at 
small cost and effort, and in a very short 
time. The device consists of a coupling 
that is inserted into the exhaust pipe 
above the muffler in the same way as a 
cut-out, and which is provided with a 
Valve, which admits the gas to the muffler 
or ejects it from the device, This ejec- 
tion is through a suitably designed nozzle, 
so that behind the nozzle there is a strong 
suction. An opening at this point is con- 
nected to the cleaning hose which is 
equipped with the customary tools. The 
dirt and dust is thus blown out through 
the ejector beneath the car. There are 
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FIG. 7—HOCO REAR-VIEW MIRROR 


no moving parts to the Auto-Vac, as the 
device is called, and it occupies but little 
space. The equipment includes the ex- 
haust pipe attachment, a suitable length 
of suction hose, and two attachments. 
Safety Hose Connector 


To prevent over-inflation, due to the 
delay occasioned, with the use of the 
usual: hose connection, by tlte necessity of 
returning to the stop-cock at the tank, 
to shut off the air or gas, when using 
compressed air or tire-gas, the Gleason- 
Peters Air Pump Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
offers a neat hose connection that is 
equipped with a stop-cock that may be 
instantly shut off at the crucial moment. 
It is small and compact, and easily at- 
tached. 

It may be attached to any pump or 
air bottle, in the usual manner. 
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FIG. 8—AERMORE SIGNAL 
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The Start-Lite Junior 


New Automatic Appliance Regu- 
lates and Ignites Gas for Head- 
lights with One Lever 


F unusual simplicity, compactness, and 

neat appearance, the Start-Lite 
Junior gaslighter for motor cars has just 
entered the accessory field. This lighter 
operates on the same principle as the pre- 
vious Start-Lite lighters, but is con- 
structed on much simpler lines. As shown 
in Fig. 11, in appearance it resembles a 
kick-switch, and may be applied in a sim- 
ilar position on the dash. It is shown in 
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FIG. 9--RAJAH STARTER PLUG 


one part of the figure with the cover re- 
moved showing the working parts, and a 
reverse view is shown, with the connec- 
tions. 

The function of this device is to control 
the admission of gas to the lamps, elec- 
trically igniting it when turned on, and 
cutting out the ignition when the gas is 
lighted. This is accomplished by means of 
a single lever, connected to a one-way 
gas valve and operating at certain posi- 
tions a spring wedge-switch. 

In operation, with the lever in off posi- 
tion, to light the lights, the lever is 


— — 
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raised slightly and moved to the extreme 
right. This turns on the gas and closes 
the sparking circuit. As soon as the lamps 
are lit, a touch on the controller handle 
releases the pin from its engagement with 
the outer edge of the slot, and permits 
the lever to spring out, breaking the cir- 
cuit. The lamps may then be dimmed or 
extinguished by moving the lever to the 
left. 


Rajah Self-Starting Plug 


Originally manufactured expressly for 
the Prest-O-Lite starter, the Rajah self- 
starter plug, shown in Fig 9, is now be- 
ing placed upon the accessory market. This 
plug has a shoulder at its lower end on 
which a yoke rests. This yoke is held in 
place by a jam nut, to make it gas-tight. 
The yoke is hollow and is provided with 
a connection to the gas lead. The passages 
in the yoke lead through a groove in the 
shell, into the cylinder. The plug other- 
wise is practically identical with the regu- 
lar Rajah plug, using the knife-edge bush- 
ing and standard porcelain, with an extra 
long wire. The plug may be removed for 
cleaning without disturbing the gas con- 
nections, or removing the shell from the 
cylinder. It is furnished in sizes of % 
and % inches by 18 pitch. 


Intake Pressure Pump 


As a remedy for the decrease in volume 
of the indrawn charge of a gasoline en- 
gine, proportionate to its speed, which has 
been recognized as an inherent fault in 
present motor design, Gardner 8. Chapin, 
of Chicago, has secured patents on a vari- 
able pressure pump, in combination with 
a gas engine, whose purpose is to main- 
tain an approximately uniform volume of 
the intake at all speeds, by means of in- 
creasing the manifold pressure in propor- 
tion to the increase in revolutions per 
minute of the engine. 

This device, shown in Fig. 10, consists 
of a rotary pump, interposed between the 
carbureter and the intake manifold, which 
is geared to the engine shaft, and pro- 
vided with a by-pass for the purpose of 
cutting it out at low speeds. This by-pass 
is provided with a throttle, to reduce the 
flow through it at high speeds. A gov- 
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FIG. 10—CHAPIN ROTARY PUMP FOR 
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FIG. 11—START-LITE JUNIOR LIGHTER 


ernor affixed to the shaft is so linked to 
this throttle as to close it at high speeds 
and open it at low. 


In operation, the engine is started, draw- 
ing in its charge from the manifold in 
the usual manner, the gas pumped by the 
pump finding its way back to the pump 
intake through the by-pass, thus little af- 
fecting the pressure in the manifold. As 
the engine speeds up, however, and the 
greater speed of opening and closing of 
the inlet valve admits relatively less 
charge to the cylinder at a given pres- 
sure; the governor actuates the throttle 
in the bi-pass, forcing part-of the pressure 
generated by the pump into the manifold 
and allowing only a part to escape through 
the by-pass. As the speed is still further 
increased, the throttle is closed still more, 
until eventually it is entirely closed, and 
the full pressure of the pump is delivered 
to the manifold, so that the pressure is 
great enough to force a full charge into 
the cylinders, even at the highest speeds. 
On throttling down again, the pressure is 
reduced by the opening of the bi-pass 
reduced by the opening of the by-pass 
tically at atmospheric pressure. Theo- 
retically, this device would greatly in- 
crease the power of a given size of motor. 


Self-Pulling Demontable Wheel 


Self-locking and self-pulling, the E-C de- 
mountable wheel, manufactured by Ells- 
worth & Cross, Chicago, is so designed that 
the whole wheel may. be removed at the 
hub, without disturbing the’ axle bearings, 
brake drum, drive shaft connections oF 
hub cap. In Fig. 12 is shown a cross sec- 
tion of the wheel as applied to the hub 
of a floating rear axle. 
most of its type, has no hub bearings, 
those parts being secured to the axle, in 
dependent of the wheel itself. This mem 


ber, the true hub, C, is provided with a 
tapered surface, and flange, to which the 
The false hub, 


brake drum is bolted. 


The wheel, like - 
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FIG. 12—E-C-DEMOUNTABLE WHEEL 





which is secured to the spokes of the 
wheel, is provided with an inner flange, 
A, and an outer removable flange B, which 
fits the wheel hub on a taper. Between 
this flange and the outer shoulder of the 
wheel hub is a locking and pulling ring, 
D, which is threaded to the inner hub, and 
which, when drawn up secures the wheel 
hub to the inner hub, and when unscrewed, 
pulls the wheel from its seat on the taper 
of the hub. This ring is provided with 
ratchet teeth on its periphery, in which 
spring dogs, on the inner hub engage, to 
prevent the wheel becoming loose from 
vibration on the road. Two large lugs on 
the wheel hub flange A, engage with cor- 
responding slots in the hub flange E, to 
prevent rotation of the wheel on the hub. 
A special wrench is provided to operate 
the locking and pulling ring, which auto- 
matically releases the dogs on the latter, 
when the ring is to be removed. Three 
turns in oné direction are sufficient to re- 
move the wheel, and three in the other 
replace it. The dogs are thrown into ac- 
tion by the wrench in applying the wheel, 
waking it impossible to apply the wheel 
insecurely. 

Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tire 


Applied to the ordinary rim in the 
isual manner, the Montgomery resilient 
tire, which is the patented invention of 
Harry B. Montgomery, of Harrisburg, 
Pa, is designed to combine the advan- 
tages of a pneumatic tire with those of a 
‘lid. As may be seen in Fig. 14, the 
‘esilient element consists of a single 
tube, inflated with air, the inner portion 
of which is provided with a bead for ap- 
lication to the standard wheel-rim of 
4 motor car, and the outer surface in the 
form of a v-shaped declivity adapted to 
'eceive the solid rubber tread. This 
‘ead is of such thickness as to preclude 
the possibility of a puncture, and owing 
'o its diamond shape, the most pressure 
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is exerted at the center of the pneu- 
matic tube, allowing unlimited side-dis- 
tension. This construction eliminates the 
danger of rim-cutting, as the inner edge 
of the tread element would come in con- 
tact with the inside of the tube, before 
the sides touched the edges of the rim. 
Upon deflation of the tube, the tread is 
readily removable for replacement or re- 
pair, and owing to its form of contact 
with the tube, is held securely when the 
tire is inflated. 


Compact Headlight Turner 

The headlight turner illustrated in Fig. 
13 is unusual in its neatness and sim- 
plicity. The lamps are mounted on 
brackets differing little in appearance 
from the standard stationary type, the 
upright pillars being pivoted, and _ se- 
cured. by springs, so as to permit motion 
without noise resulting from vibration. The 
interior structure of this oscillatory sup- 
port is shown in the cutaway view in the 
figure. The main standard consists of a 
casting, bolted rigidly to the frame, 
within which the movable spindle, which 
supports the lamp fork, is pivoted. A 
spiral spring holds the spindle down in 
contact with a dust-proof bearing at the 
top of the stationary bracket, bearing 
against a shoulder on the spindle. Be- 
low the spring, which is seated on its 
lower portion against a strap iron bracket, 
the spindle shank is squared, and arms 
are disposed thereon. These arms ex- 
tend behind the columns, and are con- 
nected by a tie rod. To one of the 
brackets is attached an additional con- 
trol arm, which is connected by means of 
another rod to the steering arm, as 
shown. All working parts, with the ex- 
ception of these two rods, are concealed, 
and out of the way. H. D. Peters, of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., is the inventor. 
Fowler Spray Pump 


Suitable for washing the car, and 
adapted to instant requisition in case of 


fire, a spray pump is manufactured by the. 


Fowler Lamp and Mfg. Co., Chicago, which 
fits any bucket, and is furnished complete. 
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Universal Flag Holder. 


Pennant Sockets for Mud-Guards 
or Windshields Are Adjusted 
Without Tools 


UPPLYING an increasing demand for 

a practical contrivance to hold a flag 
or penant for decorative purposes on a 
motor car, the J. and J. Mfg. Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., has brought out two styles of 
flag holders. These may be applied to any 
part of the car; they may be clamped to 
the mudguard, running board, windshield 
or lamp brackets, and will not mar or 
scratch the finish. No adjustment is re- 
quired, as they are made in one piece, and 
are secured by their own spring. They are 




















FIG. 14—MONTGOMERY TIRE 








made of heavy gauge spring steel, and 
will hold the largest banner securely in 
any wind. Vibration cannot effect them, 
it is claimed, as they have no nuts or 
screws. Of the two styles, one is adapted 
to be clamped to the mud guards or run- 
ning boards, and the other to the wind- 
shield or lamp brackets. The former is 
provided with rubber bearing surfaces and 
a sliding ring to clamp the flag stick; the 
latter having two sockets at right angles, 
which permits the holder to be applied 
at any angle. They are finished in black 
enamel, 
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FIG. 13—PETER’S HEADLIGHT TURNER WITH SECTION OF PIVOT CUT AWAY 
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Recent Agencies Appointed by Car and Truck Manufacturers 
PLEASURE CARS 
Town— Agent Make Town Agent Make 

Aberdeen, S. D...... Worthington Auto Co.............. R. C. H Los Angeles. A ee | ee een eee Henderson 
Alliance, O........+. oe Pr rere. R. C. Marshall, Mo........ H. Lowenstein & Co.............. Kisselkar 
Baltimore, Md....... Colonial Garage Co.............. Studebaker Milwaukee, a eee Blenheim Garage..... ot eeccccccceccces Velie 
Baltimore, Md....... Chesapeake Garage Co............ Kisselkar Minneapolia, Minn... Grng Olson... oo. cesccccccescccccsccces Staver 
Battle Creek, Mich..B. C. Kirkland..................0. seeegr 4 Minneapolis, Minn... Mercer Motor Sales Co.............. Mercer 
Boston, Mass........ ER GITE Sie = 0 OU 555000 oo oie ns weewmeeuee Minneapolis, Minn... Minnesota Motor Car Co............. Little 
Boston, Mass........ Hig ag rs Abbott- “trait Nashville, Tenn..... HIOWAPE DOUGING. 6 icc ccc cc cccccces Kisselkar 
Buffalo, N. Y........ ee ts eae . Cc. maha, Neb........ Fe RE rere errr re Reo 

Buffalo, N. Y........ Zimmer Motor Vehicle Co........ ent Omaha, Neb......... Oty GE PERERA v0 60:0 sc cee resedios.s Little 
Burlington, Vt......, A. F. Lauzon & Co.......... Sines ht R. C. H. Omaha, Neb......... Mitchell Motor Co............ Swpepet Detroit 
Calgary, Can........ Lougheed & Webster.............. Marmon Philadelphia, Pa..... Boulevard a and Sales Co....Warren 
Chatsworth, Ill...... ae INNS 6 as wid 0.0 59k sa so e'n oho 3b Cc. Portland, Me........ a OS ee eT -Franklin 
Columbus, O........ RS RS ARE Orne a Richmond Regina, Can......... CPs Rig ORs Waite so cok asc biéeeesoe Kisselkar 
Columbus, O........ OR eS ere Garford Rochester, N. Y..... Ball-Washburne Motor Co........ Kisselkar 
Davenport, la....... oo a ae eee Kisselkar Salisbury, Md....... il ees NS nia <ccbdias'c oa wknancas™ Kisselkar 
Davenport, Ia....... Davenport Auto Truck Co............ White Sedalia, Mo......... Us on EIS GaSb win ccs cee cauaaeess Kisselkar 
Des Moines, la...... Brown-Corley Motors Co............ Everitt South Bend, Ind..... SCE Ae PINON bos 'ac as eice sna eaewes Haynes 
Des Moines, la...... Ryan Motors Co........... fa Sone pine Marion Spokane, Wash...... ICID AONE iii sc ceccccdscees ene Buick 
Dubuque, la......... Lippert-Bishop Auto Co...... Kisselkar Spokane, Wash...... Spokane Auto Co..........ccccceee National 
Easton, Pa.......... Shannahan & Wrightson Hdw. Co..Franklin Vancouver, B. C..... Se RRA Dayton 
Jacksonville, ee El ag Oe NS re ae R. C. H. Washington, D. C... Edward H. Bauer................. Kisselkar 
Kalamazoo, Mich....W. C. Grace..............06. caine Kisselkar ee ee eS ere re er Ford 
Kaufman, Tex....... ie NMNNES  w-4-4/s d 0's 0-09. 0,8166.5 bp 6 6 Kisselkar West Point, Neb....Brown Brothers................0. Kisselkar 
La Crosse, Wis...... or ea ae e- Kisselkar Whitestown, tnd.... Clark & Smltp.....ccccccccsscccecs R. C. H. 
Lone Tree, la....... Zimmerman Steel Co............. Kisselkar WUTEGOTING, We VG... «Fe Gn OWTMOT, oon cci co cccccccsseces Marmon 
Longview, Tex...... Ue ee SNEED s 0550 0ce's sewus anaes Kisselkar Winnipeg, Can...... Ce, , Se Marmon 

TRUCKS 

Baltimore, Md....... NINES. nly 6 s'p's noc aee eee es oe agg Davenport, la....... Davenport Auto Truck Co............. Velie 
Columbus, O........ Reliance Truck and Garage Co..... G. actomenpele, oe Oe, i Ee Cee eee Decatur 
Davenport, !a....... Davenport Auto Truck Co............ White Philadelphia, Pa..... Boulevard Garage and Sales Co..... Warren 

















OSTON, Mass.—The Bi-Motor Equip- 
ment Co., of Boston, has added the 
Knight to its line of accessories. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—G. A. Scholtz, 
Northwestern Bank building, has taken 
the agency for the Rim-Grip subcasing 
made in Lincoln, Neb., by the Fisher 
Mfg. Co. 


Albany, N. Y.—The W. N. Whitney & 
Co. has moved its motor car department 
to 450 Central avenue, which salesroom 
and service station was formerly occupied 
by the United Motor Albany Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Eisemann Mag- 
neto Co. has opened a factory sales branch 
at 514 North Capitol avenue. The branch 
has a complete repair shop and service sta- 
tion, carrying a full line of parts and sup- 
plies. 

Baltimore, Md.— Howard L. Crise, who 
recently entered the motor car supply 
business, has changed the name of his 
eompany to the H. L. Crise Auto Supply 
Co. and has opened.up new quarters at 
1916 North Charles street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—F. W. Oliver, for- 
mer president of the Minnesota State 
Chauffeurs’ Association, and Leo © 
Grange, have bought the business, stock 
and equipment of the Auto Supply Depot, 
178 Western avenue, St. Paul. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Announcement is made 
that Charles F. Monroe has purchased the 
United Motor Buffalo Co. from the United 
States Motor Co. Mr. Monroe, who was 


manager of the company, took over the 
United Motor Buffalo Co.’s interests and 
will continue the distributing of the United 


States Motor Co. products for the northern 
part of New York and western Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

Akron, O.—The Portage Rubber Co. is 
doubling its plant capacity at Barberton. 
Several new buildings are being erected. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—F. O. Kraatz, formerly 
of the A. O. Smith Co., of Milwaukee, has 
been employed by the Beaver Mfg. Co. to 
act as outside man for its purchasing de- 
partment. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The firm of Setzer & 
Beach has been dissolved. The new or- 
ganization will be run under the name of 
Bernard Setzer, continuing to handle the 
Cole line at 361 Fairfield avenue. 


Washington, D. C.—The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co.’s branch has been removed 
from 1026 Connecticut avenue to 1016 
Fourteenth street, where a_ three-story 
brick and stone building has just been 
erected. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Edward K. Leech, 
general manager of the Commercial Car 
Journal, will assume the management of 
the local branch of the Oakland Motor Car 
Co. to be established here on September 
1, the new branch superseding the Oakland 
Co. of Pennsylvania, which, for the past 
3 years, has handled the Oakland car. 

Columbus, O.—Orville W. Lawson, well 
known in local automobile circles, and 
more recently in charge of factory sales 
for the Studebaker Corporation in Texas 
and Mexico, with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, is now connected with the branch 
at Columbus, O., the Twyman Motor Car 
Co., distributors of the Studebaker output 


in Ohio, West Virginia and part of Ken- 
tucky. 

Akron, O.—The Swinehart Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. has secured A. E. Williams as ad- 
vertising manager. He was formerly with 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—L. D. Hewitt, who for 
the past year has been engaged in the 
motor car business in Walla Walla, has 
joined the sales force of the Studebaker 
Corporation in Spokane. 


South Bend, Ind—A new garage will 


soon be erected on West First street, Mish- 
awaka, to be occupied by Frank Miller. 
The new structure will be constructed of 
concrete blocks and will measure 40 by 
90 feet. 


New York—After September 1 the prem 
ises at 18-20 West Sixty-third street will 
be the New York headquarters for the 
whole line of Splitdorf ignition devices. 
Osear J. Rhode will be in charge of the 
new Splitdorf headquarters. 


Dallas, Tex.—M. C. Manroe, for several 
years manager for the Alamo Automobile 
Co. in Dallas, has been transferred t0 
Houston. H. H. Fulkerson, assistant man 
ager for the Alamo company, has accepted 
a position with the Abrams & Davis 0, 
representing the Stearns-Knight. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Mitchell Auto- 
mobile Co. of Milwaukee has re-opened 
its service building and sales headquar 
ters at 528-532 Broadway. Two stories 
have been added and the equipment of 
the plant doubled, giving the Mitchell on¢ 
of the finest service stations in the mid 
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dle west. N. R. New, formerly of Chi- 
eago, is manager at Milwaukee. 


Akron, O.—The Miller Rubber Co. is 
erecting a new building at a cost of $5,000. 
It will be of steel construction and will be 
used aS & mixing department. 

Boston, Mass.—George R. Bascom, who 
operates a garage at 31 Stanhope street, 
has gone into the accessory business and 
he has opened a place at 224 Columbus ave- 
nue. 

Montpelier, Vt.—A new garage is being 
constructed at Montpelier for the Pavilion 
hotel, that is to be 100 by 52 feet and of 
three stories, making it one of the best 
garages in the state. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Jiffy Auto Curtain 
Co. has opened a general sales office in 
Detroit, with headquarters at 527-528 Ford 
building. The office will be in charge of 
H. W. Kane and R. H. Baldwin as sales 
managers. 


Syracuse, N. ¥.—Hugh H. Goodhart, who 
for the past 3 years has been connected 
with the sales department of the Franklin 
Automobile Co., has resigned to accept a 
position on the advertising staff of the 
Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Co., of Buffalo. 


Baltimore, Md.—H. S. Block, formerly 
manager for the local branch of the Stod- 
dard-Dayton Auto Co., which has been 
abandoned here, has opened a garage and 
salesrooms on Morton street for the Stod- 
dard-Dayton car, for which he is the local 
representative. 


South, Bend, Ind.—The Seely Auto Sales 
and Training School has moved into its 
new quarters in the Ireland building. The 
first floor will be a garage and office, while 
the lecture rooms are on the second floor. 
H. C. Kingsley has taken charge of the 
school work. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—J. W. Martin has 
been appointed manager of the Minne- 
apolis branch of the Oakland Motor Co., 
1518 Hennepin avenue. The company will 
establish a service station and carry parts 
of all models of the Oakland machines in 


stock for the use of northwestern cus- 
tomers, 


Indianapolis, Ind.—J. M. Ward, who for 
the past 2 years has been connected with 
the Waverley Co., of Indianapolis, but 
Probably better known as secretary of 
the Indiana Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, has just accepted a position as 


assistant sales manager of the American 
Motors Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A number of changes 
are taking place in local motor car circles 
at the beginning of the 1913 season. One 
of the most important is the taking over 
of the salesroom at 427 North Meridian 
Street formerly conducted by the Meridian 
Auto Co. by the: Indianapolis Motor Car 
Co., which will continue the truck sales 
‘oom and garage and in its new branch 
will have the agency for the Flanders elec- 
ttie and Everitt. The Finch-Freeman Au- 
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tomobile Co., upon the closing of the fac- 
tory sales branch of the Regal, will take 
over the Regal agency. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—C. W. Trautman has been 
appointed manager of the Buffalo factory 
branch of the Detroit Electric Co., 120, 
1210 Main street. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—W. D. Edenburn, for- 
merly with the Remy Electric Co., has be- 
come manager of the newspaper advertis- 
ing department of the Henderson Motor 
Car Co. 


Boston, Mass.—The Perfection Tire Fill- 
er Co. has opened salesrooms in the Old 
South building, Boston, and a manufactur- 
ing and installing plant on the Fellsway 
boulevard, Somerville. 


Zanesville, O.—The Mitchell-Zanesville 
Co. has taken over the Buckeye garage lo- 
cated at 32 Eighth street, and will con- 
tinue the agency for the Mitchell car. The 
new company is composed of L. H. Wise 
and Phillip Basso. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Willys-Overland Co., 
of Toledo, O., has purchased property at 
Main and St. Paul streets for the construe- 
tion of a three-story fireproof building to 
be used as a salesroom for the Buffalo 
branch of that company. 


Columbus, O.—The Cummins Auto Sales 


Co., of North Fourth street, announces 
its contract to distribute the Elmore in 
central Ohio expired July 1 and was not 
renewed. Hereafter the concern will de- 
vote its attention to the Krit and Everitt. 


Peoria, Ill.—J. Clifford Turpin, a well- 
known aviator, has retired from aviation 
and has accepted a position in the sales 
department of the Bartholomew Co. Mr. 
Turpin will look after the sales of the 
Glide cars in territory throughout the west. 


Detroit, Mich—George D. Wilson, sales 
manager of the Warren Motor Car Co., has 
resigned to take charge of the sales of 
the Warren car for several eastern states, 
with headquarters in New York. Mr. Wil- 
son will be eastern sales manager of the 
company. 


Columbus, O.—Receiver McDowell, of the 
Columbus Taxi-Cab.and Service Co., of Co- 
lumbus, in a partial report made to the 
court recently, showed that the concern is 
making a profit under his management and 
promises to pay off all of the debts of the 
company. 


San Diego, Cal.—Preparing for increased 
business, Darrell & Foster, Cole agent, has 
announced that after the first of the month 
the salesroom and agency will be located 
in the modern garage at 1345 First street. 
The Cole agency will share the garage with 
the Winton agency. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Auto Pilot Lamp 
Co., of Camden, N. J., has been chartered 
under the laws of Delaware, with a capi- 
tal of $25,000, to manufacture, buy, sell 
and deal in and with all kinds of devices 
and appliances for motor cars, ete. The 
ineorporators are George H. B. Martin, 
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E. T. Vinnell, of Camden, and C. M. Mar- 
tin, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Oakland Motor 
Car Co., of Pontiac, Mich., will on Septem- 
ber 1 establish a branch in Philadelphia, 
to succeed the Oakland Co. of Pennsylva- 
nia, which has handled this car, as an 
agency for the past three years. The 
branch will be in charge of Edward K. 
Leech. 


Columbus, O.—Manager Edward F. Ad- 
ams, of the Columbus Auto Parts and Ma- 
chine Co., which operates a plant at 575 
North Fourth street, Columbus, announces 
that in the future the concern will confine 
itself to the manufacture of windshields 
instead of covering a general line of manu- 
facturing. 

Indianapolis, Ind—Frank P. McLellan 
has been appointed Indiana representative 
for the Marvel Carburetor Co., which is 
moving from Indianapolis to Flint, Mich. 
Mr. McLellan has established quarters at 
315 Susquehannah street, Indianapolis, 
where he will also be engaged ‘« the motor 
car repair business with Oscar Wagner. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Oakland Motor 
Car Co. is to open at 1518 Hennepin ave- 
nue. The garage was formerly occupied by 
the Kemp Bros. Automobile Co. The Kemps 
have moved to open their electric station 
at Hennepin and Bryant avenues. The 
Oakland company is in the factory branch. 
The car was represented locally here by an 
agency heretofore. 

Cedarburg, Wis.—The A. J. Meyer Mo- 
tor Car Co., the incorporation of which was 
recently noted, will engage at once in the 
manufacture of the Meyer cushion hub 
wheel, the invention of August J. Meyer, 
of Chicago. The wheel is adaptable par- 
ticularly for commercial cars, although it 


‘ean be built in a lighter type for pleasure 


cars. 
Columbus, O.—The Central garage is 


-the name of a new concern which has been 


opened in a remodeled building at 145-149 
North Fifth street, with Ira N. Thomp- 
son, formerly Columbus agent for the 
Inter-state, as proprietor and manager. 
The concern has room for about forty 
ears. For the present the concern han- 
dles the Auburn line of cars. 


LaCrosse, Wis.—Joseph E. and August 
J. Hoffweber of LaCrosse, Wis., are ne- 
gotiating with capital in several indus- 
trial centers of Wisconsin for the finan- 
cing of a company which has been in- 
corporated under the style of Hoff Motor 
Car Co., capital $500,000, to manufacture 
a line of pleasure cars. The Hoff ear 
was designed by the Hoff brothers. 

North Yakima, Wash.—The Franklin 
Sales Co. was recently organized to con- 
duct a general sales business and will have 
the agency for the Franklin. The officers 
are: John A. Nichols, Jr., president; 
George C. Arrowsmith, vice-president; 


Thomas R. Robinson, secretary and treas- 
urer. The company will have headquarters 
and salesroom in a new building being 
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erected on North Third street, which will 
be ready for occupancy September 1. 


‘Jackson, Mich—IF. 8. Rowan has ac- 
cepted the position of advertising manager 
of the Clarke-Carter Auto Co., Jackson, 
Mich., manufacturer of Cutting cars. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Schornstein 
Auto Co. will open a new garage at Hud- 
son and Bates avenues, St. Paul. Supplies 
and accessories will be carried. 


Racine, Wis.— William Anderson, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., has sold the garage and busi- 
ness conducted under the name of -the 
Washington Garage to Klaiber Hansen, 
formerly manager of the garage of the 
Horlicks at Racine. 


Boston, Mass.—J. E. Wilbur & Co. have 
opened a garage at 1509 Blue Hill avenue 
in the Mattapan section of Boston that 
comprises a two-story structure with a ca- 
pacity of from sixty-five to seventy cars. 
E. Horten has been appointed manager. 


Charlestown, Mass.—Percy G. Dockham, 
of Boston, and Thomas Johnson, of Somer- 
ville, doing business as the Taylor Mfg. 
Co., handling supplies at 468 Main street, 
Charlestown, have made an assignment to 
W. Hubert Wood for the benefit of their 
creditors. 


Lima, 0.—Henry Mack will soon start a 
large addition to his garage on West Mar- 
ket street, and while the work is being 
done a large tent will be utilized as a tem- 
popary garage. The remodeling of the 
building contemplates the erection of two 
additional stories. 

Columbus, O.—The State garage is the 
name of a new concern which has been 
opened on East Chapel street for the pur- 
pose of doing a general garage business 


and operating a repair shop. The concern: 


consists of a partnership of H. 8. Rich- 
wine and H. H. Jones. The concern oc- 
cupied a building with two stories and 
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containing 20,000 square feet of space. A 
full line of supplies is being carried. 


Dayton, O.—The Mation Automobile Co., 
of Dayton, O., has filed papers with the 
secretary of state changing its name to the 
Majestic Motor Car Co. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Marathon Motor 
Sales Co., which handles the Marathon car 
in this territory, has opened showrooms at 
1117 Hunter alley. The service station 
will be continued at 10 Morton street. 


Washington, D. C.—Edward Wilkie has 
been appointed manager of the Buick Mo- 
tor Co.’s branch here, succeeding T. S. 
Johnston, who resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of southern sales manager for the Re- 
public Motor Co. 


Lima, 0.—W. H. Moore, who formerly 
was manager of the sales department of 
the Gramm Co., has resigned that position 
to take a similar position with the Gramm- 
Bernstein Co., which will soon open a plant 
for the manufacture of trucks here. : 


Columbus, O.—The Engle & Vincent Au- 
tomobile Co., recently incorporated with a 
capital of $15,000, has taken over the ga- 
rage and sales agency located at 11 Par- 
sons avenue, which was formerly con- 
trolled by Charles H. Engle and Frank L. 
Vincent as a partnership. 

Columbus, O.—The Everitt Automobile 
Co. is the name of a branch which has 
opened at 307 and 309 Mt. Vernon avenue, 
Columbus, O., for the distribution of the 
Everitt cars in Ohio and parts of Indiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. The con- 
cern occupies a new garage at that point. 

La Crosse, Wis.—The General Motor Car 
Co. has been organized at La Crosse, Wis., 
as a corporation with an authorized capital 
of $10,000 to deal in motor cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. Martin W. Rybold; for 
many years sales manager of the La Crosse 
Plow Co., northwestern distributor for 
the Imperial and Dart; Joseph P. Kreft, 
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Louis L. Fox and Henry F. Fox are the 
incorporators. 

Akron, O.—The contract for the eree- 
tion of a one-story brick and concrete 
office building for the Firestone Tire an@ 
Rubber Co., of Akron, has been awarded. 

Dallas, Tex.—The name of the Cole rep- 
resentation at Dallas has been changed to 
the Cole Motor Car Co. Vice-President 
S. J. Kuqua, of the Cole factory, is in 
Dallas. 

Bretton Woods, N. H.—D. E. Harvey, 
New England manager for the Hartford 
Suspension Co., has opened a branch at 
Bretton Woods for the sale of the various 
accessories made by that company. 


Washington, D. C.—The Potomac Motor 
Car Co. has leased 1226 Connecticut ave- 
nue, N. W., for a term of years, and after 
extensive improvements will remove from 
its present quarters at 1218 Connecticut 


avenue. The company handles the Mar- 
mon line. 
Atlanta, Ga.—M. Nabors and R. M. 


Northeutt have acquired the retail sales 
department for the Cole and Alco pleasure 
ears and the Alco and Federal trucks. The 
business will be done under the name of 
the Cole Motor Car Co. of Georgia, located 
at 239 Peachtree street. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The United States 
Tire Co. has opened a new branch in the 
recently completed building at 1522-1524 
Hennepin avenue. The building is two 
stories and basement, 35 by 120 feet, with 
capacity to store 12,000 casings. Show 
rooms and offices will be on the first floor. 

Boston, Mass.—The W. L. Russell Co., 
handler of the Regal in Boston, doing a 
retail business, has decided to take on the 
wholesale end also. The retail business 
will be conducted in the Park square sales- 
rooms with the Haynes and Veerae truck, 
while the wholesale business will be con- 
ducted from the motor mart near by. 








Baldwin, L. |.—Acme Auto Rental Co., Inc., 
capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, G. Wint- 
jen, A. Meiselbach, A. C. Ewing. 

Baltimore, Md.—Lyon Motor Car Co., capi- 
tal stock, $50,000; incorporator, E. B. Lyon. 

Boston, Mass.—E. C. Andrews Co., capital 
stock, $10,000; motor car furnishings; incor- 

orators, E. C. Andrews, H. R. Lynn. W. J. 

iggs, Z. A. Hall, S. M. Andrews. 

Boston, Mass.—Amberine Lubricants Co., 
capital stock, $5,000; to deal in lubricating 
oils, etc.; incorporators, I. I. Slevins, Harry 
B. Golden, N. Rozen. ; 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo-Akron Transit Co., 
capital stock, $2,000; to operate motor bus 
line; incorporators, W. H. Pensyres, G. Kunz, 
F. Christiansen. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Cambridge Station Gar- 


age, Inc., capital stock, $6,000; directors, 
Dav Murphy, J. J. QGuiney, W. 
Roberts. . 
Chicago—Columbus Monument Garage, 
capital stock, $2,500; general garage; incor- 
vs sg J Crotty, F. C. Taylor, J. J. 
oulton. 


Chicago—M. R. L. Resilient Tire Co., capi- 
tal stock, $100,000; to deal in nonpuncturable 
tires; incorporators, M. R. Labbee, M. 
Lundholm, R. W. More. 


Cortland, N. Y.—Brockway Motor Truck 


Co.,,. capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, 
George A. Brockway, C. S. Pomeroy, F. R 
Thompson. 


Detroit, Mich.—Standard Motor Truck Co., 
capital stock, $50,000. 


- Dallas, Tex.—Marris-Lingo Motor Co., cap- 


ital stock, $7,500; incorporators, A. A. Marris, 
D,. C. Lingo, J. W. Fox. - 
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Elizabeth, N. J.—Franklin Auto Co., cap- 
ital stock, $25,000; general motor car busi- 
ness; incorporators, W. H. Reynolds, M. 
Gordon, L. Koplan. 

Hempstead, N. Y.—Smith’s Garage, Inc., 
capital stock, $2,000; incorporators, Law- 
rence Schultz, J. Pensook, R. McCombs. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Koogle Automobile Co., 
capital stock, $10,000; to deal in motor cars; 
incorporators, I. G. Koogle, C. P. Kline, L. 
D. Buenting. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Miller Auto Co., capital 
stock, $10,000; general motor car business; 
incorporators,. F. C. Miller, J. C. Wright, 
G. L. Haselma. 

Kittery, Me.—Non-Heating Lubricating Co. 
capital stock, $300,000; to deal in lubricating 
oils, ete.; directors, A: Tutleman, C. E. 
Smothers, H. Mitchell. 

LaCrosse, Wis.—General Motor Car Co., 
eapital stock, $10,000; to deal in motor cars 
and trucks; incorporators, M. W. Rybold, 
J. P. Krett, L. L. Fox H. F. Fox. 

Lexington, Ky.—Commercial Auto Co., cap- 
ital stock, $1,500; incorporators, J. N. Gib- 
bons, W. B. Wiliams, E..N. Williams. 

Maplewood, N. J.—Twentieth Century 
Bearing Co., capital stock, $100,000; incor- 
porators, Menzo Loucks, Van Alstyne Loucks, 
A. T. Bunzey, G. H. Porter, F. L. Zabriskie. 








Newark, N. J.—Sullivan Automobile Co., 
capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, James 
Sullivan, C. Bagole. W. N. Franzel. 

New York—Henderson Eastern Motors Co., 
capital stock, $20,000; to deal in motor cars; 
incorporators, H. Harris, E. Knight Harris, 
L. Friedman. 

New York—lIdeal Steel Wheel Co., capital 
stock, $500,000; to manufacture steel wheels 
for motor cars; incorporators, A. F. Parket, 
J. E. Strietelmeier, D. E. Kirgan, W. C 
Taylor, J. B. O’Donnell. , 

New York—Reliance Taxicab Co., capital 
stock, $500; incorporators, N. F. Yeagle, E. 
Yeagle, K. Lally. 

New York—Fox-Heggi Co., capital stock, 
$6,000; painting and repairing motor_ cars, 
incorporators, A. Fox, Otto Hegyi, I. Hegyi. 

New York—New York Electric Vehicle As- 
sociation, capital stock, $50,000; incorpora- 
tors, G. Tiernan, F. H. Parcells, R. G. Red- 
lefsen., 

New York—George Leverne Co., capital 
stock, $5,000; to deal in motor cars; incor- 
porators, G: Leverne, J. L. Meyer, C 
Lauten. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—McGraw Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., capital stock, $100,000; to manufac- 
ture motor car tires; incorporator, G. Ray- 
mont Collins. ital 

Porland, Me.—Auto Air-Rotar_Co., capita 
stock, $15,000; directors, A. F. Jones, T. lL. 
Croteau, J. E. Manter. : 

.San Antonio, Tex.—Guarantee Motor Car 
Co., capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, J. 
F. Hagan, H. J. Smith, C. W. Voss. \- 

Union, N. J.—Clifton Automobile Co., cap’ 
tal stock, $10,000; to manufacture and dea 
in motor cars; incorporators, B. F. M. Krom, 
W. A. Schuette, C. Schuette. 





